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KILL SLUGS & SNAILS THE EASY WAY 


ISLUGIT PELLET 


Simply scatter the pellets among the plants. 
Slugit Pellets are easy to apply and deadly in 
use 


Size 1, 1/6 Size 2, 2/6 Size 3, 46 


SLUGIT LIQUID 


The contact Slug killer. Just dilute with 
water and apply to both soil and plants. 


4 oz. bottle, 2/6 8 oz. bottle, 3/9 


Other Murphy products include 


* MURPHY ORGANIC LIQUID FERTILIZE® 


The balanced, ORGANIC Plant Food Concentrate suitable for use on al! fruit, 
flowers and vegetabies. Contains all the necessary trace elemen':. 
4 oz. bottle, 146 8 oz. bottle, 2/9 1 pint 4/9 


* LINDEX Garden Spray 


Can be used safely to control most of the important insect pes: of flower, 
fruit and vegetable crops. 
4 oz. bottiec, 3/3 8 oz. bottle, 5/6. 1 pint 13/- 1 quart 25 6 


* ORTHOCIDE Garden Fungicide 


Controls many important fungus diseases on a wide range of co) 
Size 1 (makes 5 gall, of spray) 3/+ Size 2,9/6 Size 4. 27 6 


Visit our Stand No. 20 Eastern Avenue, at the 
CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW 
MAY 17th, 18th, 19th 


a your pest and disease problems to the Advisory Section on ov 

. See the extensive range of Murphy products for pest and dise2)« 

control in garden and greenhouse, Ask for a free copy of Murphy © 
famous Pest and Disease Chart. 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD ST. ALBANS HERTFORDSHIRE 
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Don’t take a chance with 


DANGEROUS POISONS 


use only 


I.T.P. SAFE INSECTICIDES 


HARMLESS TO HUMANS - DOMESTIC ANIMALS - POULTRY 


DEADLY TO GREENFLY 
AND ALL INSECT PESTS 


ha P. DERRI-SLAY (New) A new powder formulation of Derris 
Pyrethrum and other natural insecticide materials effective against greenfly and other 


insect pests—and so easy to apply. 
In puffer packs 1/6, 2/6, 3/9. Sprinkler carton 2/3. 


1.T.P. New LIQUID DERRIS the original SAFE botanical in- 


secticide now with new additive giving much greater killing power over all insect pests 
and red spider. Unlike some chemical insecticides it is SAFE to use on all 
vegetables and will not taint or flavour. High dilution in hard or soft water makes 


most efficient and economical spray. 
5 oz. bottle 2/- pint 6/- 4% gall 18/- 


1.T.P. D.P.R. Ready-for-use spray New spray containing Derris 


Pyrethrum and other natural insecticides in solution, for direct application. Handy 


safe to use. 
Squeezy bottle 4/9. Refills 3/9. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
we do NOT make POISONOUS INSECTICIDES 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD. + Northwich - Cheshire 
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RICHARDSON 


st. 187 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS 


117 VICTORIA ST. 


Show house recently supplied to a private garden - Z 
in Buckinghamshire 


What’s Alfred Allen’s 


SWING WATER CART 
got that makes it 
efficient? 


Lightweight Easy tipping 
Strong welded tubular stee! frame 
Heavily galvanised container 

Six sizes 15-50 gallons 

Solid or pneumatic rubber-tyred 
or unbreakable all-stee! wheels. 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


No. 854724 Londor 23 Lawrence Lane -EG® 
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ONE HAND GARDEN TRIMMERS 


Operated by either hand. Hollow ground 
Sheffield too! stee! blades. Attr: 
enamelled handles with green plastic grips. 
Biade length 6’. 


SWIVEL 
CUT 
LAWN 
EDCE 
TRIMMER 
Cuts both 
vertically and 


horizontally 
(see illustra- 


original tool. 
Cuts where 

your mower 
cannot reach. 


i) 


HAND GARDEN TRIMMERS 


ideal for ladies’ use. 
Blade length 


DOUBLE LEVER 
PRUNING SHEARS 


Double lever action 
gives immensely 
powerful positive cut. 
Unique thumb opera- 
ted safety lock with 
automatic release. 
Attractive green 
cushion grips Polished 
Sheffield blades. 


ALL GREENSLEEVES TOOLS 
ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE ; 
tions) 
A superb and ii 
75/- SPECIAL LIGHTWEIGHT ONE = 
: 
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He Obtainable from leading stores, lronrnongers and horticulturists or garden shops 
Fine Staal MATCWEL & KING LIMITED OF SLOUGH 
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See your 
roses at their 
loveliest 


USE FISONS 
ROSE 


FERTILIZER 


If you want a wonderful show of 
roses this year, feed them now on 
Fisons Rose Fertilizer. Just scat- 
ter it round your rose bushes and 
hoe it lightly in. Fisons Rose 
Fertilizer is the product of years 
of field trials and laboratory re- 
search. Its precise formulation 
gives your roses the exact balance 
of Nitrogen, Phosphates, and 
Potash they need for healthy, 
vigorous growth. Result: magni- 
ficent roses which will keep on 
flowering month after month. In 
1/6 and 3/11 cartons, ora7-lb. bag 6/6. 


Protect your roses with 
Fisons Kil 


Fisons Kil is the most effective 
insecticide there is. It destroys 
greenfiy and all other common 
garden pests above ground. In 
bottles from 2/3; or aerosol sprayer 5/-. 


PINNACLE 
KATHLEEN FERRIER Pink 
HOEK’S YELLOW 
PERTILLON 

LILAC VEIL Lilac 
WHITE EMBLEM 


DECORATIVE VARIETIES-AIl 50 ins. 


THE 


fortnightly 
show 


a good excuse for 


lunch with a glass 


of wine at the Stores 


MODERN DAHLIA TUBERS 
We offer below 
several recent introductions 2/— each 
separately packed in cellophane bags 


CACTUS VARIETIES-AIi 50 ins. 
Scarlet 


Yellow 
Orange 


Pure White 


BEN HUR Scarlet 
JERSEY BEAUTY Pink 

YELLOW DREAM Yellow 
HOUSE OF ORANGE Orange 


PURPLE JOY Violet 


WHITE GIANT Pure White 
POM POM VARIETIES-All 40 ins 
KOCHELSEE Scarlet 
PRIDE OF BERLIN Pink 
YELLOW BOY Yellow 
CALENDULA Orange 
VIOLET QUEEN Violet 
SNOWFLAKE Pure White 
COLLARETTE VARIETIES-Al! 50 ins. 
BRIDESBOUQUET White 
CLAIR DE LUNE Yellow 
LA CIERVA Purple Orange 
LA GIOCONDA Orange 


MERRY GO ROUND Pink 
LIBRETTO 


By post: add 2/3 on orders under £2; orders over 
€2 post free. Gardening lists sent free on request 


Scarlet 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Westminster SWI Victoria 1234 day and night 
5 minutes’ walk from R.H.S. Hall 
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HARD LAWN 
TENNIS 
COURTS 


as used for 
the British 
Hard Court 
Championships 
at Bournemouth 
and first-class 
Tournaments 
throughout the 
country. 


Men's Singles Final, British Hard Court Championships 
on ‘En-Tout-Cas’ Court, 1960 


BOWLING GREENS - FOOTBALLGROUNDS - = CRICKET PITCHES 
RUNNING TRACKS - SWIMMING POOLS - SQUASH RACKETS COURTS 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS C€O., LTD. 


23 SYSTON, LEICESTER (syston 3322/7) London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


—the GREATEST NAME in DUTCH BULBS! 


Our beautifully coloured and illustrated catalogue is now 
available and contains all the latest varieties in GLADIOLI, 
BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS, MONTBRETIA, CHIN- 
CHERINCHEES, OUTDOOR FREESIAS, HARLEQUINS, 
ROOTS, HARDY PLANTS, etc., and we invite you to send 
now for your free copy. We offer only the best quality bulbs 
which are guaranteed top-size, fully matured and of the highest 
standard. 


All orders receive individual and careful attention and satisfaction 


(Dutch Bulbs) LTD. (27) 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL 


STRAWBMAT 


and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS 
A STRAWBERRY 


it is unblemished by 
slugs or grit. You can 
always pick fruit like 
this if onl u willuse 
STRAWS ATS in- 
stead of loose, untidy 
straw. You will also 
get them earlier. Why 
not CHEAT THE SLUGS and trap the sun's 
heat? As recommended by Adam the Gardener 
Sunday Express), and Mr. Middleton's Gardening 

uide, and as supplied to the Country Gentlemen's 
Association. 

NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 
Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 
27/—for 36 12° mats. 
36'—for 36 18” mats. 
54/—for 36 21” mats. 
72/-for 36 24” mats. 
OR if time does not press, 
send S.A.E. for our beauti- 

ful foider* to: 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CO., 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


* After seeing this you will realise the advantages 
of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 


five years 


FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 


Order with Confidence 
From 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


22 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 4 YEARS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 45 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 


INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 6d. (3 x 2 Stamps). 


Please Note. 


Our Sales Season commences the end of April 
and finishes early October. 


POLYTHENE 
HORTICULTURAL 
SUPER POTS 


congratulatingusonthe too) 


many advantages of this @ Washable, cas be used 


new kind of Flower Pot. . year after year. 
Ask your usual dealer. and colowr- 
We manufacture the largest 
range of Plastic Moulded Bulb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
Saucers, Flower Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters, 
Liners and Ball Feet, etc., in the United Kingdom. 
Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List 

available to Traders on request. 

SEAFORT ™ 
Southend-on-Sea, 


we MASTER 


eamatic HandSPRAYER 


Fine 
SPRAY 


ad 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 
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Growers everywhere are @ Satter 


creenuouses 


AND GARDEN ROOMS 
The Best by any standards! 


You'll find the same outstanding quality 
craftsmanship and timber in every Strawson's 
greenhouse. Any size, any shape can be 
specially designed and built to suit your 
most prized plants and delicate blooms. 
Mr. R. F. Strawson, himself, will survey 
your site by appointment and personally 
supervise the constructional details. 


Come and see the | 


STRAWSON DISPLAY 
ON SITE NO. 8 
NORTHERN ROAD Write for brochure to 


AT THE G. F. Strawson & Son (Ref. RO/I7) 
CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW 


HORLEY, SURREY - TEL. HORLEY 130 


Pest Control 


The B.E.N. “PD three” is a High 
Quality, newly designed, fully mobile 


unit, weighing only 50 ib. complete with 
1S ft. length of hose and tyre chuck. Idea! 
et for spraying insecticides in glasshouses 


and for Spray Painting using the IM Spray 
Gun which can be supplied as an extra. 
Also suitable for tyre inflation with the 


standard chuck provided. 

The compressor is direct-coupled to a { h.p. 

Crompton Parkinson electric motor, 

effectively protected against over-ioad or 
burn-out by a special “Thermotrip” cut-out Pi 
device. 
Recommended by Plant Protection Ltd. { 
Write for Leaflet CB.202 


“2 Best Control 


B.E.N. COMPRESSEDS AIR EQUIPMENT 


S.E.N. PATENTS LTO. (Division of BROOM 4 WADELTD) OEP’. v2. HIGH WYCOMBE BUCKS 
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for over 200 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 


WALTER 6. SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


By to 
Appointment H.M. Queen 
urserymen Elizabeth The 
& Seedsmen Queen Mother 


We publish anauaity the fotiowing Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 


Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your request for those In which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
by remittance for |/6 and for 
Perennial Catalogue by | /-) 


Any not at present available wil! be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


UNBREAKABLE POLYTHENE 
PLANT POTS 
SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959/60 
@ LABOUR SAVING 
@ HEALTHIER GROWTH 
@ MORE ECONOMICAL GROWTH 
The secret’s in the shape and i 


Dia.: 2°, 24°, 3°, 34°, 42°, 5°, 6, 74", 9” 
Cost: sd. 6d. 7d. 9d. 1/- 1/6 2/9 4/- 5/6 


also SAUCERS and CULTURE RINGS 
From all good SUNDRIESMEN 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road, London N.W.9 


Tel.: COLindale 6945 


LAWN 
MANAGEMENT 
rarents EQUIPMENT 
Quality Tools for Quality Lawns 


Accurate distribution of fertilisers and grass seed 


** SISIS” 24° TRUSPRED DISTRIBUTOR 
ONLY £12 10 DELIVERED =, 


*® Jointless conveyor belt, micro 
adjuster, sieve, markers avoid 


*% Simple to set, operate and 
maintain. 


® Approved by Leading Fertiliser 
ufacturers and awarded j 
“*The Outstanding Production 
for 1960” by The Groundsmens 
Association. 


“SISIS” equipment has 
maintained the finest s s turf 
for over 25 years and is the 
best for lawns. 
Send for FREE brochure “Lawn Equipment”, and name 
of nearest dealer. 
W. HARGREAVES & CO.LTD. 
“SISIS" Works, Cheadle, Cheshire. Te!. Gatiey 4242 
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FOR ERECTION ON 


QWARF WALLS 


Of special interest to those 
who require a larger green- 
house for pot plants, forcing 
and propagating purposes, 
are our “‘DW’”’ Type Cadets. 
These are designed for erec- 
tion on a dwarf brick wall, or 


A FEW EXAMPLES 


any other form of solid base, WIDTH LENGTH ome 
and are particularly recommended where a high tem- 63” 6’ 3” £22.10.0. 
perature is required. Supplied complete with glass, 6’ 3” 12’ 5” £39, 0.0. 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs they are easily * 8’ 3” 16’ 6” £57.10.0. 
erected from detailed instructions provided and, being 10° 0” i 18° 9” £A, 0.0. 
rust proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing, require no paint- As illustrated 


ing or maintenance. They are available in three widths 
and in various lengths to suit all requirements. 


Send for details to: 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. Horticultural Dept. C, Braintree, Essex 


in the OREENHOUSE 


HUMEX 
VENTMASTER 


Non electric, fully auto- 
matic and self-powered, this 
amazing device adjusts the 
greenhouse vent according to 
temperature changes inside 
and conditions outside. Has 
its own oforce’ 
power unit. No maintenance 
or running costs. Easily fitted 
to any ventilator. Adjustable 
according to temperature required. PRICE £4.18.6. 
Credit Terms availabie. Post free 
HUMEX 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE 
FREE DELIVERY 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


HUMEX ROLLSHADES 


NEW! — better plant protection all the year. Better 
than whitewash, Rolishades are used only when needed. 
Simple to pull up or down. Roilshades are durable, 
green, translucent, heavyweight P.V.C. sheetings 
on strong, self-acting spring rollers. Easily fixed by 2 
brackets and 4 screws only on either or both sides of 
roof. 12 months guarantee. 


36 in. wide a in. width over brackets). 

Length extended: 7 27/6 

44 in. wide (45} - “width over brackets). 30/- 
Credit Terms available 


on lots of 4 or more. 


AUTOFAN 


For ventilating houses 
up to 18 ft. x 8ft this pro- 
vides a gentlemovementof air 
essential for healthy growth. 
8 in. dia. Pan. 200/220 or 230/ 
250 v. A.C. Complete with 
Thermostat adjustable 35/75 
. F. Ready wired for main con- 
nection. PRICE £9.9.0 Carriage Paid. 
Resin bonded plywood mounting 
panei with circular hole, 11/- extra. 
Credit Terms available. 


Write for full details to: Roberts Elec. Co. Led. (Dept. R.S.V.) 


POST THIS I oe Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel.: 45697 
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the famous 
all-glass range 
for MULTI- 
PURPOSE, 
MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 


THE ALL-GLASS OAK- 
WORTH range from £21.15.0., 
or Deposit £3.6.0. and monthly 
terms as low as 4/10 a week. 
LEAN-TO’S, various models, 
from or Deposit 
3.10.6. and monthly terms as 
as 4/9 a week. 


% SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR BETTER GROWING 
% TREMENDOUS STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 
*% WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 
% ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE * FREE DELIVERY 
% ERECTION SERVICE % DEFERRED TERMS 


every OAKWORTH has a 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


PLANT HOUSES 

These handsome PLANT HOUSES combine ( Above, left) B- SERIES, boarded base, from £23.5.0. 
the tremendous strength and rigidity of the famous or Deposit £ 3.15.0. and monthly terms as low as 5/2 a week. 
Oakworth Seasoned Oak construction with the (Above, right) DUAL-PURPOSE‘H’ RANGE from 


beauty of first grade clear Red Cedar boarding. £2 : + ; 

4 '5.0.0., or Deposit £ 3.17.6. and monthly terms as low as 
Fhe rovide full Oakworth efficiency for growing 5/6 a week. In this range, the ‘boarded’ half can auto- 
Pot ts, Seedlings, Cuttings, etc. matically be erected either side to suit site conditions. 


FREE CATALOGUE 2" 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, DEPT. OJ., WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW STAND 22 NORTHERN ROAD 


SEASONED OAK GreenHouses 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—-MAY AND JUNE 


Shows 


Tuespay, May 16 to } Chelsea Niet 
Fripay, May 19 : 
For details see pp. 195-197. 


Fortnightly Flower Show and Flower- 


Tuespay, May 30 ing Tree and Shrub Competition, 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. : : 
in the New Hall. 
wes x ritish iris Societys Show, in e 
EDNESDAY, May 31 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Old Hail 


Fortnightly Flower Show, Cactus and 


JESDAY, June 1 
Te . J . 3 Succulent Competition for Ama- 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
; teurs, British National Carnation 
Society’s Competition, Delphinium 
10 A.M. to § P.M. “ere MY ? 
Society’s Competition and Geranium 
Society’s Competition, in the New 


Hall. 


June Fortnightly Flower Show and Cactus 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. and Succulent Society’s Competi- 


Wepnespay, June 28 tion, in the New Hall. 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 
(193) 
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Tuespay, June 27 { National Sweet Pea Society’s Show, 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. in the Old Hall. 


Frupay, June 30 National Rose Society’s Show. 


(Both Halls on June 30, New Hall 
Saturpay, July 1 only on July 1.) 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. J 


Lectures 
Tuespay, May 30, at 3 P.M. “Spring Flowers of Greece’’, by mr. A. J. 
HUXLEY, M.A. (The Lecture on “The Water Garden at 
Longstock House” previously announced for this day has 
been postponed). 


Tuespay, June 13, at 3 P.M. “Roses in the Garden”, by THE HON. 
VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST, C.H. 

Tuespay, June 27, at 3 P.M. “Delphiniums”, by Mr. B. J. LANGDON, 

M.A., D.PHIL. 


Demonstrations at Wisley——'The following demonstration will be 
given at Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of that given 
on the first. 

May 10-11. Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Competitions—The following Competitions will be held in con- 
junction with Fortnightly Shows: 

May 30-31. Flowering Tree and Shrub Competition. 

June 13-14. Cactus and Succulent Competition for Amateurs. 
Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold a Discussion in 
the Lecture Room in the New Hall on Tuesday, June 13, at 4.30 P.M. 

Gardeners’ Sunday— Many gardens will be open to the public at 
different times during the summer, and in particular on Sunday, May 7, 
and Sunday, June 25, in aid of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Society and the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. Particulars are 
given in a booklet which may be obtained from The Organiser, 
Gardeners’ Sunday, Four Winds, Seale, Farnham, Surrey, price 1s., 
post free. 

Publications. The Vegetable Garden Displayed.—A new 
and completely revised edition of this book will be published early in 
May. Sections have been added dealing with irrigation and small 
mechanical cultivators and the lists of varieties recommended under 
each vegetable have been carefully brought up-to-date. Obtainable 
from the Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
London, S.W.1. Price 6s. paper bound, ros. 6d. cloth bound. 
Postage 9d. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHELSEA SHOW, 
1961 


Chelsea Show will, as usual, be held in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, London, $.W.3. 

Private View — There will be a Private View on Tuesday, May 16, from 
8.304.M. to8 P.M. Admission may be gained only on surrender of the detachable 
parts of Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets. For details please refer to the para- 
graph relating to Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets below. 

In no circumstances, by payment or otherwise, can extra admissions or re-entry 
to the Private View be allowed. 

Dates of Show - The Show will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, May 17, 18 and 19. 

Times —- Fellows and Associates 
Fellows, Associates, and holders of Fellows’ Transferable tickets will be 
admitted free of charge during the following periods: 

Wednesday, May 17 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Thursday, May 18 = 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


Friday, May 19 8.30 A.M. to § P.M. 
The Public 
The charges for admission will be as follows: 
Wednesday, May 17 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. - f1 
Thursday, May 18 ~— 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. - 108. 
Friday, May 19 8.30 A.M. to 12 NOON — 6s. 
12 NOON to § P.M. - 2s. 6d. 


In no circumstances can admission be gained by the public at any time on 
Tuesday, May 16. 

Admission of Children — Children under five years of age cannot be 
admitted. The charge for the admission of children of five years and over 
will be the same as for adults. 

Parties — No reduction in the price of admission can be made for parties of 
visitors, but tickets may be obtained beforehand to save trouble on arrival. 
Application, accompanied by a remittance to cover the cost of the tickets 
required, should be made to the Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, early in May. Such applications must reach 
the Secretary not later than the first post on Friday, May 12. 

Fellows’ and Associates’ Tickets - A Fellow subscribing 4 guineas 
annually receives 1 non-transferable and 5 transferable tickets. The non- 
transferable ticket has two detachable parts which will admit the Fellow and 
one other person to the Private View on Tuesday, May 16. 

A Fellow subscribing 3 guineas annually receives 1 non-transferable and 2 
transferable tickets. The non-transferable ticket has two detachable parts 
which will admit the Fellow and one other person to the Private View on 
Tuesday, May 16. 

A Fellow subscribing 2 guineas annually receives 1 transferable ticket. This 
ticket has a detachable part which will admit only the Fellow to the Private 
View on Tuesday, May 16. 
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An Associate receives 1 non-transferable ticket. This ticket has a detachable 
part which will admit only the Associate to the Private View on Tuesday, 
May 16. 

Each detachable part referred to above will admit only once to the Private View 
and is not available on any other day. 

Each Fellow’s ticket, whether non-transferable or transferable, wil! admit 
one person at any time when the Show is open on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, May 17, 18 and 19, but the non-transferable ticket may, of course, be 
used only by the Fellow to whom it is issued. An Associate’s ticket may be 
used only by the Associate to whom it is issued. 

Tickets may not be left at the turnstiles for collection by persons visiting the 
Show later, but may be posted at the Post Office in Main Avenue. 


Catering — It is regretted that it is not possible to provide set luncheons 
and teas, but buffets for the service of light refreshments will be available. 
There will also be separate enclosures for the service of alcoholic beverages. 

Post Office & Telephones — A Post Office for the transaction of ordinary 
Post Office business will be found in Main Avenue, as will also several 
Public Telephone Boxes. 

Railway Inquiries — British Railways will have an inquiry bureau in the 
Show, situated in Main Avenue. 

Band - The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards will, by courtesy of the 
Officer Commanding, play each afternoon in the Ranelagh Gardens, where 
chairs are provided. 

Cloakroom - A cloakroom at which bags, parcels, etc., may be deposited 
will be situated in Main Avenue. 

Catalogue - An official Catalogue of the Show will be on sale in the 
grounds, price 1s, 6d. It will not be available before the Show opens. 

Bath Chairs - The arrangements for the admission of bath chairs will 
be as follows: 

On Tuesday, May 16, Fellows and Associates in bath chairs will be admitted 
between 8.30 A.M. and 8 P.M. on presentation of tickets for the Private View. 
There will be a charge of 5s. for each chair, and that charge will cover one 
attendant. 

On Wednesday, May 17, bath chairs will be admitted only between 8.30 a.m. 

and 12 NOON on presentation of Fellows’ or Associates’ tickets, or on payment 
of {£1 for the occupant of the chair. There will also be a charge of 5s. for the 
chair, and that charge will cover one attendant. 

On Thursday, May 18, bath chairs will be admitted only between 8.30 a.m. 

and 12 NOON on presentation of Fellows’ or Associates’ tickets, or on payment 
of ros. for the occupant of the chair. There will also be a charge of 5s. for 
the chair, and that charge will cover one attendant. 

On Friday, May 19, bath chairs will be admitted only between 8.30 a.m. and 
12 NOON on presentation of Fellows’ or Associates’ tickets, or on payment of 
5s. for the occupant of the chair. There will also be a charge of ss. for the 
chair, and that charge will cover one attendant. 

The Society cannot arrange for the provision of bath chairs, but they may be 
hired from Messrs. Reselco Invalid Carriages Ltd., 262 King Street, London, W 6. 

Chair attendants cannot he supplied. 
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TRANSPORT 
Visitors travelling by car, taxi or coach should alight at the Embankment 
entrance. Cars and coaches may be parked in Battersea Park (entrance just 
south of Chelsea Bridge). Visitors using public transport will find the 
following Railway and Bus Services of London Transport operating from the 
Main Line Termini: 
CANNON STREET (Railway). District Line direct to Sloane Square. (Bus) 
Number 13 to Charing Cross, thence by Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, 
Pimlico Road. 


CHARING CROSS (Railway). District Line direct to Sloane Square. (Bus) 
Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 


EUSTON (Ratlway). Northern Line to Charing Cross, thence by District 
Line to Sloane Square. (Bus) Number 77 to Whitehall, thence by Number 11 
or 39 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 


FENCHURCH STREET (Rai/way). Tower Hill direct to Sloane Square. (Bus) 
Number ro to Victoria, thence by Number 11, 39 or 46 to Lower Sloane 
Street, Pimlico Road. 


KING’S CROSS AND ST. PANCRAS (Railway). Piccadilly Line to Leicester 
Square, thence by Northern Line to Charing Cross, thence by District Line 
to Sloane Square. Or Circle Line direct to Sloane Square, (Bus) Number 77a 
to Whitehall, thence by Number 11 or 39 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico 
Road. 


LIVERPOOL STREET (Railway). By Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. 
(Bus) Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 


LONDON BRIDGE (Railway). Northern Line to Bank, thence by District 
Line from Monument to Sloane Square. (Bus) Number 10 to Victoria, thence 
by Number 11, 39 or 46 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 


MARYLEBONE (Railway). Bakerloo line to Paddington, thence by Circle 
Line to Sloane Square. (Bus) Number 2, 2A, 30 or 74 from Baker Street to 
Marble Arch, Park Lane, thence by Number 137 to Chelsea Bridge Road, 
Royal Hospital Road. 

PADDINGTON (Railway). Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. (Bus) 
Number 36, 36a or 368 to Marble Arch, Park Lane, thence by Number 137 
to Chelsea Bridge Road, Royal Hospital Road. 


victoria (Railway). District Line direct to Sloane Square. (Bus) Number 
11, 39, or 46 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 


WATERLOO (Railway). Northern or Bakerloo Line to Charing Cross, 
thence by District Line to Sloane Square. (Bus) Number 46 to Lower Sloane 
Street, Pimlico Road. 

BAKER STREET (Railway). Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. (Bus) 


Number 2, 2A, 30, or 74 to Marble Arch, Park Lane, thence by Number 137 
to Chelsea Bridge Road, Royal Hospital Road. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
C. D. Brickell, B.Sc. 


AY, traditionally the month when rhododendrons and azaleas are 
M:: their best, and numerous other trees, shrubs and rock-garden 
plants are in full flower, is undoubtedly one of the most popular months 
for visiting Wisley. Last year over fifty-two thousand visitors came to 
the Gardens during May, more than in any other month of the year 
and, for those Fellows who can only come to Wisley occasionally, a 
visit during May should always be full of interest. 

On the terrace, which can be seen from the entrance gate, tulips 
have again been planted and form one of the outstanding features 
during the month. The varieties planted are mainly Darwin tulips, 
but in the first two beds the popular Cottage tulips, ‘Marshal Haig’, 
a brilliant scarlet, and ‘G. W. Leak’ a deep geranium-lake have been 
interplanted with the yellow wallflower ‘Cloth of Gold’. The graceful 
Lily-flowered tulips are represented by ‘Mariette’, ‘China Pink’ and 
“Marcellina’ all with flowers in varying shades of pink, and a bizarre 
touch is added to the bedding scheme by the flamboyant Parrot tulip, 
‘Blue Parrot’. Amongst the Darwins old favourites like the yellow 
‘Niyshetos’ and ‘The Bishop’ with deep violet flowers have been 
planted, and more recent varieties such as the satin-pink ‘Smiling 
Queen’, the buttercup-yellow ‘Mamasa’ and ‘Sweet Harmony’, a lemon- 
yellow variety with white edges to the petals, may also be seen. 

Proceeding from the terrace visitors often turn left between the 
mixed borders and go to Battleston Hill where many rhododendrons 
and azaleas can be seen in flower. In the mixed borders are the 
early herbaceous plants such as Dicentra formosa, a native of North 
America with pendent, deep pink flowers and Brunnera macrophylla 
(Anchusa myosotidiflora) with its graceful sprays of blue ‘‘forget-me- 
nots”. Varieties of Russell lupins and pyrethrum should also be 
coming into flower and another attractive plant which may be seen in the 
mixed border is the unusual lilac ‘Primrose’ with its creamy-yellow 
sprays of sweetly-scented flowers. 

On crossing the service road at the top end of the mixed borders 
one reaches Battleston Hill and, on the right of the broad grass walk, 
the many hybrids of the dwarf evergreen and Japanese azaleas will be 
in full flower. Most are forms or hybrids of Rhododendron obtusum or 
its nearly-related varieties R. obtusum var. kaempferi and R. obtusum 
forma japonicum. These are generally small, compact, densely-branched 
bushes which cover themselves with flowers in a range of colour 
varying from magenta, crimson and orange through the delicate pink 
shades to white. In Japan, variants of R. obtusum forma japonicum have 
been cultivated for many years and are now collectively known as 
(198) 
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“Kurume Azaleas”. In 1918 E. H. WILSON, a well-known plant-collector, 
made a selection of fifty kinds which were growing in nursery-gardens 
in Japan and sent them back to the Arnold Arboretum in America 
where they were propagated and distributed as the “Wilson Fifty”. 
Some of these cultivars have not proved completely hardy but amongst 
those that can be relied on to grow well and flower in most gardens are 
“Takasago’, a pale pink “‘hose-in-hose’”’; ‘Azuma Kagami’ with deep 
pink “‘hose-in-hose” flowers; ‘Hinodegiri’, a bright crimson, and 
*Kureno Yuki’, a pure white “‘hose-in-hose”’. The selection of varieties 
will, of course, depend on individual taste but the Kurume azaleas are 
undoubtedly amongst the best plants for the small garden where an 
acid soil and dappled shade can be provided; given a generous, annual 
top-dressing of leaf-mould and a plentiful supply of water during dry 
weather, they ask little more and are amongst the most floriferous and 
rewarding of dwarf shrubs. 

On the left of the broad walk the permanent trial of hardy hybrid 
rhododendrons will also claim the visitors’ attention. This trial 
includes both old and well-tried favourites as well as a number of new 
varieties which, as they mature, are judged against those varieties which 
have already received awards. Notable amongst the older varieties are 
‘Mrs. G. W. Leak’, with compact trusses of pink flowers each with a 
distinctive purplish brown blotch and ‘Mrs. Furnival’, also with pink 
flowers, but of a lighter shade, and with a sienna blotch. 

Amongst recent recipients of the First-Class Certificate, ‘Mount 
Everest’ is an outstanding variety with conical trusses of pure white 
flowers, speckled brown on the upper petal, and here, at Wisley, has 
formed a vigorous bush some 12 feet high and 12 feet across. ‘Arthur 
Bedford’, which was awarded the F.C.C. in 1958 is a vigorous variety, 
at present about 6 feet high, with attractive funnel-shaped, slightly 
frilled flowers, of cobalt-violet, slightly paler in the throat and with 
heavy maroon spotting on the upper petal. Flowering earlier in the 
month, ‘Susan’ is also a vigorous variety, with dark green foliage and 
large trusses of flowers in shades of amethyst-violet with a purplish 
throat. Many others are equally as beautiful, and for the garden where 
rhododendrons can be grown one or two varieties, chosen to suit 
individual requirements, are practically indispensable. 

Further up the hill are beds of the popular, deciduous azaleas and a 
trial of many different varieties is situated on the further side of Battle- 
ston Hill; these can be reached by crossing one of the wooden foot- 
bridges which pass over the right-of-way running through the grounds, 
In this part of the garden several specimens of the remarkable Davidia 
involucrata, the “‘Handkerchief Tree’, are to be found. Discovered in 
China by the French Missionary, PERE ARMAND DAVID, in 1869, this 
species has now become well established in gardens in this country. 
The clusters of inconspicuous flowers are enclosed between two large 
white crinkled bracts, from which the plant derives its common name. 
Amongst other attractive plants to be found on Battleston Hill at 
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this season are several Magnolia species including M. sinensis, M. wilsonti 
and M. tripetala, Halesia monticola, a species of snowdrop tree from the 
United States, and a number of Rhododendron species including 
R. schlippenbachii, one of the most lovely of the Azalea series, with its 
graceful and delicate pale pink flowers. 

In the Alpine House a number of pans of the beautiful little South 
African plant Rhodohypoxis baurii should now be in flower. Native to 
the mountains of Natal where it grows in abundance on damp slopes 
at about 1,200 metres, it appears to be hardy in many places in this 
country provided a light soil and sunny situation can be supplied, but it 
resents our winter damp. At Wisley it is grown as an Alpine House 
plant and, after flowering and growth have ceased in late summer, the 
pans are dried off and laid on their sides in a frost-free greenhouse 
until the spring, when the small rhizomes are sorted, repotted in a well- 
drained compost and started into growth by watering. As ample 
moisture is required during the growing season a layer of peat is 
placed over the drainage crocks to ensure that sufficient moisture is 
retained. R. baurii, regarded as the only species in this genus, has 
deep rose-red rather flat flowers about an inch across which are carried 
singly on 3-inch stems; several varieties are also grown including 
platypetala, a pure white form, and ‘Apple Blossom’, a pale-pink form 
which has the additional merit of increasing very freely here at Wisley. 

Two dwarf, yellow-flowered Verbascum species, V. dumulosum and 
V. pestalozzae, introduced by DR. PETER DAVIS from Turkey in 1949, 
are also grown as Alpine House plants as they are intolerant of excessive 
winter moisture. V’. dumulosum is a dwarfer, more compact plant than 
V. pestalozzae, about 6-9 inches high with greyer leaves and purple 
filaments. V. pestalozzae is slightly larger, from g-12 inches high, with 
golden hairs on the leaves and deeper yellow flowers. Under cultivation 
these two species appear to hybridize freely and intermediate forms 
occur. A third species, V’. spinosum, a native of Crete, is also grown; 
it forms a dwarf, spreading shrub about a foot high, with spiny shoots, 
narrow leaves and panicles of small yellow flowers each about half an 
inch across. Like their larger herbaceous counterparts, these three 
dwarf species are readily propagated from root-cuttings. 

At the beginning of the month the Gazania species and hybrids, 
which provide a brilliant display of colour later in the summer, are 
planted out in beds near the Alpine House from the cuttings which 
were taken the previous August and overwintered in frames. It is 
noteworthy that they withstand a few degrees of frost without harm and 
can safely be planted early in May, without fear of damage from late 
frosts in this area. 

Many other rock plants will also be in flower both on the rock- 

rden and in the Alpine House. Rosette-forming plants like the species 
of Haberlea and Ramonda may be found in north-facing rock crevices 
where they thrive in conditions akin to those of their natural habitats 
in the Balkans and Pyrenees, and a number of the procumbent species 
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and hybrids of Cytisus should also be in flower. C. ardoinii with golden 
yellow flowers and C. x beanii, a hybrid from this species with deeper 
yellow flowers, should be prominent early in the month, followed by 
C. x kewensis, a remarkably floriferous, trailing shrub about 18 inches 
high with creamy yellow flowers, which originated from a cross between 
C. albus and C. ardoinii at Kew. 

In the wild garden will be found a large number of flowering 
shrubs which thrive in acid conditions. Species of Enkianthus, Gaul- 
theria and Pernettya as well as many rhododendrons grow well here, 
and the smaller herbaceous plants such as Shortia uniflora var. grandi- 
flora, Trillium species and Epimedium species all add to the interest of 
the area. 

Cornus florida var. rubra isasmall tree which is growing in a number of 
places in the Gardens and is always much admired for the bunches of rosy 
bracts which subtend the rather insignificant cluster of greenish flowers. 
Plants of this species may be seen both in the wild garden and Seven 
Acres, where numerous other flowering shrubs including a number of 
lilacs are growing. The lilacs will be at their best later in the month 
and a collection is also planted in the area known as Howard’s Field 
which is well worth a visit, as some of the older varieties represented 
are seldom seen elsewhere. 
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CASTLEWELLAN 
R. C. Jenkinson 


F you remember, we ended our last garden tour in Southern Ireland 

at Ardsallagh in Co. Tipperary, and went back to Dublin to rest. That 
was in May last year, and many of us hurried home to see how our own 
gardens looked. 

Now we must assemble in Co. Down, that lovely county which runs 
north from the six-counties border up to Belfast Lough—the east part 
of Ulster, with its soft climate where anything grows well. Our base 
must be Newcastle (Co. Down), which is best reached from Belfast, 
whence we will motor south. The rendezvous will be the Slieve Donard 
Hotel, lying on its bay under the Mountains of Mourne. We must stay 
the night here so that we can make an early start to see the gardens of 
Castlewellan, which MR. and MRS. ANNESLEY have kindly undertaken to 
show us, some five miles from our hotel. These gardens are very 
extensive. 

First, a short account of the history of the place may be of interest. 
WILLIAM ANNESLEY married LADY ANNE BERESFORD, daughter of the 
EARL OF TYRONE, who brought with her the wide lands, which formed the 
estate right up to the Land Settlement, as her dowry. For his work in 
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reclaiming the land and laying out and building the small town at the 
Castle gates, in 1758 WILLIAM was created BARON ANNESLEY, after whom, 
it is believed, the place was originally called ‘“‘Castlewilliam”’. ‘The native 
accent soon slurred this into Castlewellan. His son became the rst 
EARL in 1789. 

The garden was first laid out in 1740 and the cottage, or perhaps 
fishing-house, built by the lake. This was pulled down in 1856 when the 
4TH EARL began building the Castle. It was his brother HUGH, who 
succeeded him, who started laying out the gardens and extensive wood- 
lands, as we now know them, in 1875. From then until his death in 
1908 LORD ANNESLEY was an insatiable collector of good plants from all 
over the temperate world, especially conifers. He was fortunate in his 
climate and terrain. The Castle itself stands square to the four points 
of the compass. The southern aspect looks down over its formal 
terrace with boxes of neatly-clipped golden yew over a sloping piece of 
parkland, where a corncrake has more than once disturbed my midnight 
slumbers, across the lake to a low hillside. Half-right is a wood planted 
mostly with Pinus radiata, which makes phenomenal growth, Thuja 
plicata, Tsuga heterophylla, with, experimentally, Picea spinulosa which 
has proved rather disappointing. Half-left to the south-east you look 
away to Slieve Donard, the highest of the lovely Mountains of Mourne, 
whose tops and slopes are a joy to watch as they are affected by sun, 
wandering clouds or wispy mists. 

The main gardens lie to the east; but first we will go west in small 
cars traversing the south slopes of Ballymaginathy, a wood planted 
during the 1890’s, rising from the shores of the lake. Judging by the 
growth of the scattered conifers, the soil must be very good. The 
average rainfall at Castlewellan is about 35 inches. Tsuga heterophylla, 
enormous Pinus radiata, and Abies pectinata are dotted about, but there 
are three species that will especially interest you. First, several Abies 
procera and var. glauca, all about 110 feet; then A. nordmanniana, the 
tallest of which is well over 120 feet—its rare variety equi-trojanii is 
also a big tree here; lastly, Picea glehnit, a rare and controversial species 
—the date of planting is not known nor whence it was obtained, but 
since it is now 8o feet high it must be one of the earliest and tallest in the 
British Isles. Its “‘reddish-brown bark dividing into thin flakes which 
turn grey as they fall off”, as described by vEITCH, and DALLIMORE and 
JACKSON, make this Picea distinct from all other species. 

Now we will drive back to the Castle and set out for the garden 
proper. Facing the front door on the left is a steep shaley bank which 
gets all the winds from south-east to south-west, where nothing would 
grow, until the present owner covered the bank with P. mariana 
(nigra), which he had raised from seed about 1930. Ranging as this 
species does from east to west right across Canada, there is a good deal 
of variation. These are neat, narrowly pyramidal little trees, the tallest 
about 15 feet, with short, glaucous or blue-green needles, and are most 
attractive. On the right is a nice i2-foot bush of Thuja standishit 
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(japonica), with flat lustrous green leaves, marked white beneath, and 
just beyond a very large good form of Rhododendron thomsonii which 
every other year is a marvellous sight from the dining-room windows. 
Going on up the drive we pass on the bank on our left an extensive new 
plantation of mixed conifers, and behind these about three-quarters of 
an acre of Eucalypti, home-raised seedlings of five or six species. 

A few hundred yards brings us to the garden gate. Now after LoRD 
ANNESLEY’s death in 1908, there was a sort of hiatus, though the gardens 
were never allowed to “run down”. Then about the mid-forties his 
grandfather’s gardening cloak descended upon MR. GERALD ANNESLEY, 
and when I first met him in 1950 he had got the bug badly. His 
acquisition of knowledge since then has amazed me, particularly about 
conifers, and now he passes the supreme test of going round a largely 
unlabelled collection, such as Headfort, and naming the rarest trees. 
During the last ten years he has not only added selectively those good 
plants which were not in the collection, but has cleaned up and around 
most of the magnificent vintage trees and opened up views so that we 
can see across the garden underneath and between the big specimens. 
Let us here meet MR. JOHN KEOWN, the Head Gardener, a man whom I 
find it highly inadvisable to contradict. Every time I come here, he 
has two or three fresh conundrums: his great pleasure being to catch 
me out, no difficult task at Castlewellan, as you will see, for apart from 
the many rare trees and shrubs, a lot of them are bigger with more 
luscious growth than one usually sees. Luckily for MR. ANNESLEY, 
‘“‘JOHN”’ is one of the best propagators I know. 

Let us enter the kitchen garden, surrounded on three sides by high 
brick walls of 1740, by an iron gateway on to the top path. On the left 
are some big rhododendrons, most of the R. thomsoni x fortunet 
persuasion, very free flowering and fine. The most interesting thing in 
this garden is a long double hedge enclosing a path parallel to the one 
we are on bisecting the garden. About 5 feet high and 18 inches across the 
flat top, it is made of Drimys aromatica; it is as neat and beautifully 
clipped as you could wish to see and with its dark green 2-inch lanceolate 
leaves and red shoots it is most attractive, and as far as I know unique. 
All these plants were raised from the big bush, some 18 feet x 18 feet, 
which you will see elsewhere. Continuing, we meet the main path 
running at right-angles downhill between herbaceous borders. It is 
terminated on our left by two fine eucalyptus. I think they are E. gunnii 
and E. coccifera, both about 75 feet. Half-way down this path is a small 
circular rock garden, where Pachystegia (Olearia) insignis is making a 
dwarf but spreading shrub with large leaves silver-white beneath, 
reasonably hardy, and an enchanting 2-foot bushlet of some form of 
Podocarpus nivalis which MR. ANNESLEY brought back from New 
Zealand. When covered in May by its little carmine flowers no ever- 
green, coniferous or otherwise, could be more fascinating; this again 
could be tried in all but the coldest gardens. From here onwards you 
will notice the scarlet Tropaeolum speciosum ramping all over the place, 
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through the yew hedges and many of the conifers and shrubs. Although 
thousands of roots are dug up annually for the market, it never seems 
to decrease: a case of a beautiful plant becoming a nuisance. Fifty 
yards on we pass between a couple of big old camellias, varieties of 
C. japonica, each side of a pair of iron gates leading us into the main and 
oldest part of the arboretum. Here, as at Fota, it is impossible to follow 
any definite route, for there is so much to see left, right and ahead. We 
must just zig-zag after our hosts and MR. KEOWN. 

Two forms of Deodar from the Himalayas are very attractive: 
Cedrus deodara albo-spica, much dwarfer and bushier than the type, is 
some 22 feet by as much through. Its leaves are shorter and the tips 
of the young shoots are creamy white; while C. deodara robusta pendula, 
already 30 feet tall, is of open habit with leaves longer than the type and 
all its branchlets pendulous. A few yards on a beautiful tree of Tsuga 
mertensiana glauca is completely clothed to the ground. Its neighbour is 
the original and only known tree of Juniperus recurva ‘Castlewellan’. 
It is thought that it may be a geographical variation from higher alti- 
tude; for the species ranges from Bhutan to Afghanistan. This plant 
measures 27 feet, a graceful, narrow pyramid with whip-like hanging 
branchlets, more like the ‘‘Coffin Juniper”, 7. recurva coxii, with a 
young 19-foot plant of which you can compare it in the Upper Garden. 
F. recurva itself, which is 41 feet by about the same in diameter, al- 
though its top was blown off a few years ago, has remade itself. It is 
much more open in habit and only the ends of the branches curl down- 
wards: this we shall see lower down. Next comes a great piece of the 
“Golden Chestnut”, Castanopsis chrysophylla, 25 feet by 11 yards in 
circumference. Its dark green leaves are golden beneath and evergreen, 
and its burrs are just like those of the sweet-chestnut. 

Now MR. ANNESLEY will show us three of his finest firs in this part 
of the garden. I suppose the rarest should come first—a perfectly shaped 
tree of Abies numidica, 64 feet tall (Fig. 53). This Algerian fir, first cousin 
but dissimilar to A. pinsapo, the Spanish fir, has longer leaves of a 
verdant green, does not mind lime, and is surely one of the finest of the 
green Abies. Next to it is an enormous tree of Picea smithiana (morinda), 
from the Western Himalayas. I remember LaDy MooRE standing amazed 
in front of this tree, 82 feet high by 49 yards round(Fig. 56). It has rather 
long forward-pointing needles, green and soft tothe touch, borne on rather 
pendulous branchlets; it is hardy and easy, a remark which does not 
apply to its close cousin P. spinulosa (morindoides) from Sikkim, which 
is slenderer and much more pendulous and needs more shelter from 
wind. Behind and above these is a good 56-foot tree of P. polita, the 
Tiger’s Tail spruce from Japan. It is very attractive with its bright 
green four-angled leaves, but do not grasp a shoot in your hands, for it 
is one of the prickliest of all spruces. Above this beside the top path of 
this garden are two fine Chilean Firebushes, which flower at an interval 
of six weeks. First a very good form of Embothrium lanceolatum, a 
present from MR. GROVE ANNESLEY whose garden we saw a few months 
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ago. It bears its light vermilion honeysuckle-like flowers in clusters all 
down the shoots from mid-May. The other, E. longifolium, does not 
flower till early July, with bigger clusters of longer flowers of a more 
vivid vermilion. On the top of this path where it turns south downhill 
is a large dome of Chamaecyparis pisifera squarrosa sulphurea, only 
about 18 feet high and across, but kept to these dimensions by a biennial 
clipping for the Christmas market—an important factor in the economy 
of this garden. It has feathery silver-gilt foliage, good-looking all the 
year round. 

Keeping to this same grass plot but lower down the slope we come 
to a tree, on top of a short bank, of the lovely Himalayan 7suga dumosa 
(brunoniana), an arching specimen of 30 feet, with dark needles silvered 
beneath. Then the silver-blue Cupressus cashmeriana, sheltered from all 
winds, is perfectly happy: you may remember we saw it so big and good 
at Headfort. Near it is the equally tender Glyptostrobus pensilis, 42 feet 
round but only 8 feet high. Having been relieved of a canopy of some 
bamboo, it is starting to go up. Its soft, lime-green foliage, so like a 
Taxodium, is delightful, and turns in autumn to a light russet before it 
falls. Dividing these two is a very large bush of Rhododendron grier- 
sonianum, whose geranium-red flowers are larger than usual. Davidia 
involucrata, a perfectly balanced tree of 45 feet, flowers profusely with 
its snow-white bracts, giving it its pet-name of “‘pocket handkerchief 
tree”. MRS. ANNESLEY tells me this specimen colours wonderfully 
every autumn. Eucryphias are one of the glories of Castlewellan. Just 
here is a great tree of EF. cordifolia, an evergreen Chilean, 39 feet tall, 
with cupped white flowers in July. There are several of these about the 
garden. The deciduous E£. glutinosa is a few yards away. Superb both 
in flower and autumn colouring I think this is one of the twelve finest 
deciduous shrubs ever brought to this country. But no lime. While 
we are thinking of eucryphias, let us see them all. Away to the left, 
some steps lead down from the greenhouse terrace, from whose base 
MR. ANNESLEY has planted a wonderful avenue, the left held up by a 
high brick wall covered by a variety of Ceanothus. In front of this wall 
are planted in a staggered line seedlings of Rhododendron thomsoniu— 
probably hybrids, and Eucryphia cordifolia, about 18 feet. On the 
other side of the path, I suppose a hundred and twenty yards long, are 
his seedlings of E. glutinosa, now 10—12 feet. And to terminate this on 
the left is a large clump of embothrium seedlings, only 4 feet tall. I 
hope I shall live to see this conception in ten years’ time. Back to the 
place we have just left, but lower down, are all the other species and 
hybrids, young plants put in during the last eight years. ‘The tender 
E. moorei never suffers and flowers freely. It has attractive pinnate, 
ferny foliage and medium-sized white cups—all this family have white 
flowers. Its hybrid £. Aillieri, a natural seedling from the much hardier 
E. lucida (billardieri) is flourishing—as they all are. 

We must now divagate, crossing the downhill path, and come down 
the western grass plot. From here onwards you will see a great variety 
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of cypresses in every shade of green, gold and silver, many of which 
are self-sown seedlings, impossible to name: but notice the luxuriant 
growth and rich colouring, so characteristic of all conifers at Castle- 
wellan, which makes the gardens so attractive in all lights at all times of 
the year. At the top of this slope is a very tall Sequoiadendron giganteum, 
probably still better known as S. wellingtonia, with an enormous butt. 
Around it wandering about in the grass is the very ornamental fern from 
Magellan, which we used to know as Lomaria but must now call 
Blechnum tabulare. Growing to 2 or 3 feet, it has arching fronds of 
hard, dark green leaves, and as you can see it is ground cover for some 
fairly moist half-shady place. Then come two very large old plants, or 
clumps, of Embothium coccineum and Drimys winteri. Here is the steep 
bank on top of which we saw Tsuga dumosa. But this magnificent 
Rhododendron sinogrande, nearly 20 feet tall, is planted at the bottom of 
the bank, so that we can walk underneath it and see its enormous leaves, 
bright shining green above and silvery beneath; while from the top we 
can see its large round trusses at eye-level. Its bell-shaped flowers are 
creamy white blotched crimson. Between us and the western boundary 
wall are various Chinese silver firs and spruces. Abies delavayi, fabri 
and faxoniana are here—so hard to distinguish—and then the rare 
Abies religiosa, from Mexico and tender, but happy in this position. 
Also the uncommon A. recurvata doing very well, a Chinaman with 
shortish sharply-pointed leaves much recurved making it distinct from 
other members of the genus. Lastly, the charming A. koreana, a fairly 
dwarf alpine which cones when only a few feet high. Both in spring 
when bearing its little spikes of carmine flowers, or later when these 
have turned to slatey blue 2-inch cones it is a fascinating small tree. 
Among the spruces, Picea bicolor, asperata (very prickly), brachytyla and 
likiangensis are all doing well. This group was planted about 1940. 

A little lower are two rare conifers: Pseudotsuga japonica, about 35 
feet with rather shorter paler green leaves than the common Douglas, 
and Picea morrisonicola, from MR. MORRISON in Formosa. It is an 
extremely elegant tree of open habit and slender branches and small 
forward-pointing leaves. It is not, I would think, one of the easier 
spruces, perhaps spring-tender. It hung fire here for a while, but it is 
going ahead well, and is 12 feet, or perhaps by now 15 feet tall. Nearby, 
as if to demonstrate how favoured this garden is, Lyonothamnus flori- 
bundus asplenifolius, from Santa Catalina and the other sea-girt isles off 
the coast of California, grew to 20 feet at Kew against a corner of the 
Temperate House until the winter of 1928-9 killed it. There is a 
fine plant about 18 feet by the garden door on the south front of Borde 
Hill in Sussex. Here planted in the open in a sheltered bay between a 
large clump of Rhododendron barbatum and Juniperus recurva it looked 
like death for two or three years, but now is flourishing. With its lovely, 
ferny, pinnate leaves up to 10 inches long and large terminal panicles of 
white flowers, I feel there are many more gardens where windproof 
corners could be found for this beautiful tree. In this area a couple of 
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weird plants are growing well. Although at first sight they appear to 
be of the same genus, like so many New Zealanders they are full of 
deceit. One is Pittosporum patulum, about 8 feet high with a narrow 
crown of branchlets at the top of a single stem, with lobed dark green 
leaves 2 inches x 4 inch. It will grow twice as tall. The other is Pseudo- 
panax crassifolium (or ferox) which we saw at Headfort, and there 
discussed its three phases from juvenility to maturity. If ever a tree 
looked vicious with long narrow leaves like jagged swords, this is the 
one. But it is curiously attractive. Near to this curiosity, there is a fine 
tree of the Japanese Umbrella Pine, Sciadopitys verticillata, slow growing 
but quite hardy in a non-limy soil. It is pyramidal in habit and has 
bright green 3-inch needles worn all round the shoots. Next comes the 
lovely Abies veitchii—alas! another lime-hater. Its dark green glossy 
leaves are notched at the tip and silver-white beneath. To the right, 
this very big Cryptomeria japonica has recently been cleaned up to its 
great advantage, revealing six or seven separate trunks rising from ground 
level. To the left is a good 25-foot tree of Abies forrestii: whether they 
are distinct forms of one species I do not know, but 100 yards away A. 
george, a young 12-foot tree, is a finer thing, and certainly hardier in its 
resistance to spring frost. Now we come into a long rectangle, the bot- 
tom of this garden. Over the last ten years or so MR. ANNESLEY has 
planted a quantity of choice trees and shrubs, many of them tender. I 
have always thought that Nothopanax laetum is one of the outstanding 
shrubs in Castlewellan. ‘This bush is some 12 feet x 12 feet, with shiny, 
large five-lobed leathery leaves carried on sappy purplish stems, and 
insignificant greenish flowers, which become large heads of black ivy- 
like fruits. A New Zealand lady stood aghast in front of it and said she 
had never seen such a grand piece of it in her own country! I cannot 
vouch for its hardiness: a few years ago a cruel March wind caught it 
covered in frozen snow and smashed it badly. To see it now you would 
not believe it. Luckily it strikes easily. 

Amongst the younger plants here you may be surprised to find 
Dracophyllum paludosum, about 7 feet from the Chatham Islands, 
with evergreen, pointed, lanceolate leaves and white flowers in short 
racemes; and then Podocarpus dacrydioides and P. spicatus, two queer, 
rare species, both quite happy. As we leave this area, passing a wide- 
spreading bush of P. nivalis, we must pause to admire a thriving shrub 
of Drimys colorata, especially if a little wind is blowing to reveal the 
gorge-de-pigeon undersurface of the oval leathery leaves, dull silver-gilt 
and empurpled above. An exquisite plant for a garden of tender plants. 
Outside the wall that bounds the garden MR. ANNESLEY has planted 
many seedlings of Pinus montezumae raised from the old tree now un- 
fortunately dead. These are now some 6 feet high and growing well. 
We now hit the main axial path at the top of which we entered this 
garden and turn left up to it. Immediately on our left is an immense 
tree of Lomatia ferruginea with large, much-divided dark green leaves 
and creamy yellow and scarlet flowers, from Chile, and next to it the 
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finest tree I know of Pittosporum eugenioides variegata, 25 feet high x 24 
feet across, sometimes wind-cut even here. It is not so much variegated, 
as a lovely evergreen dome of green and parcel-gilt. On our right is a 
huge tree of Abies homolepis, 65 feet with a great circumference : this is 
very close to, if not synonymous with, A. brachyphylla. Just above is 
a fine 30-foot tree of Athrotaxis cupressoides with emerald green leaves 
closely pressed to the branchlets, Like its two sisters, all three from 
Tasmania and fairly hardy, it makes slowly a neat pyramid. Here we 
come to a circular concrete pool and fountain bisecting this main path- 
way. On the left is a grand 18-foot Rhododendron fictolacteum, and a 
most beautiful hybrid, certainly with R. fortunet as one parent, whose 
rose and creamy flowers are borne in large, loose sweet scented trusses. 
To the right is a 23-foot tree of the rare and tender Juniperus cedrus from 
the Canary Islands, most elegant with its drooping branches and wide- 
spreading leaves. It is well protected from wind by a tall Abies venusta 
and a controversial fir, possibly A. veitchit x A. mariana; and by a very 
big and lovely 25-foot tree of Pittosporum tenuifolium ‘Silver Queen’. 
We must leave the path and break into a large irregular area of 
grass, and sce first one of the gems of this garden, Pseudolarix amabilis. 
In 1957 it was a sprawling bush of 26 feet; but having been freed of 
some encumbering thuja and rhododendron it has now thrown up a 
definite leader, and must measure 35 feet and is 39 yards in circum- 
ference. A deciduous larch-like tree from China, its curving fresh green 
leaves, twice as long as any larch, turn to a glowing yellow in autumn. 
Up the slope we come to a newish plantation, a few choice rhododendron 
hybrids and a collection of Abies, such as A. magnifica glauca, A. 
chensiensis, A. spectabilis, A. fraseri, A. firma and A. sutchuenensis, all 
doing well. Some of these young trees suffered from perching birds 
taking a fancy to what MRS. ANNESLEY called wittily their ‘‘starters’”’, 
but they have all made new leaders and are going ahead happily. 
Bearing right-handed through this group, the first remarkable tree of 
36 feet is Arbutus menziesti from California. Its trunk is a beautiful 
smooth cinnamon-red; it has large obovate evergreen leaves and in 
July panicles of white flowers like sprays of lily-of-the-valley. A little 
to our right is one the finest trees of the lovely Picea breweriana that | 
have seen. Most of the plants in this county were raised from seed 
collected by the late F. R. 8. BALFOUR of Dawyck in North California and 
South Oregon. Its dark green leaves grow on branchlets that hang down 
vertically from the horizontal branches (Fig. 55). It is rare in nature and 
rare in cultivation, for viable seed is hard to come by, but since it is 
hardy, and there is no more beautiful or distinct conifer, no pains should 
be spared to try and acquire it. To our left is a magnificent tree of 
Rhododendron ‘Elsae’, a cross between R. grande and R. hodgsonii, 20 
feet tall, with lustrous green leaves and large trusses of cream flowers 
with a red blotch at the base and a curved stigma with an enlarged pink 
tip, showing its descent from R. hodgsonii (Fig. 54). I am afraid I forgot 
to call your attention to two Podocarpus, but since they are only 70 yards 
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away, you might care to see them. P. totara is pretty hardy, and P. acuti- 
folius, its neighbour, is I believe hardier than is generally supposed. Both 
are usually bushy in this country, and have linear, pointed, bronzy green 
leaves and as seen here look like making very attractive proper trees, as 
they do at home in New Zealand. 

Time gets short, so our peregrination must take us up hill. We pass 
very good plants: in July Hoheria lyalii is a wonderful sight, a mass of 
its papery, cup-shaped white flowers. Then a dumpy dwarf that Mr. 
ANNESLEY brought back from Christchurch—Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 
duncanit, a very attractive dwarf conifer. On our way to the upper garden 
we see three remarkable plants growing in a border against a high south 
wall: Viburnum odoratissimum (awafuki) has large glossy green leaves and 
when mature sweet flowers. It was straggly, so a few years ago it was 
cut down, and is making up into a fine big shrub. Next to it is a splendid 
tree of Cornus capitata, as beautiful in flower as when it is covered by its 
(inedible) strawberry-like fruits. By the steps leading to the upper garden 
on our left isa tremendous specimen of the Japanese azalea, Rhododendron 
schlippenbachii, 12 feet high by 14 feet across. A little spring tender, when 
covered by its soft pale rose flowers, it is a wonderful sight. ‘Turning left 
through another gate, a tree of Aesculus indica, 25 feet, is a lovely speci- 
men, and next to it is a pair of the best Cotoneaster frigida I have ever 
seen—far better than its hybrids. One sunny autumn day against a 
sky-blue heaven, I was deceived and thought I was looking at an 
embothrium, so brilliant were its scarlet fruits. 

Now we must wander, left, along a border of rhododendrons, of 
which we need only notice a lovely R. griffithianum. 'To the right into 
the grass past a very good Eucryphia ‘Nymansay’ is a superb young tree, 
Abies pindrow, a tenderish Himalayan, another present from MR. GROVE 
ANNESLEY. It has very long leaves, shiny green, along horizontal 
branches. Just above it is the fastigiate Betula jacquemontu, confused 
with B. utilis, with beautiful creamy white branches. This is the tree 
growing in Trinity College, Dublin, and Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 
On the left is a glorious tree of Pinus sylvestris aurea, 47 feet, and in 
perfect health. It is interesting that of seedlings raised from a cone of 
this tree, one only has come pure golden (Fig. 57). Rather squashed by 
other things, an enormous bush of Olearia semi-dentata with silvery 
toothed leaves and lovely mauve flowers, purple-centred, is g feet high 
by 11 yards across. It prefers half-shade, and is seldom without flowers. 
Another very different Olearia a few yards away is O. nummularifolia, 14 
feet high by 22 feet across, with dull whitish flowers but attractive small, 
leathery greenish yellow foliage. Cephalotaxus drupacea has grown to 11 
feet and is 8 yards round. Like large-leaved yews, this family is useful 
to grow in shade and drip, in any soil, lime included. 

Looking ahead you will see a majestic tree of Nothofagus fusca, from 
New Zealand. In 1913 MR. BEAN considered it, then 20 to 25 feet, the 
largest specimen he knew in the British Isles. Now it measures 56 feet 
6 inches, and has formed a solid wide-based pyramid, unlike the 
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fast-growing young trees of open, rather virgate habit. Its leaves are 
evergreen, up to 14 inches long, with a wavy coarsely-toothed edge. 
They turn bronzy red before they fall (Fig. 58). In a sheltered bay a 
young 8-foot tree of Schima khasiana from Burma has never been touched 
by any weather since it was planted 7 or 8 years ago. It has long, elliptic 
evergreen leaves and in September and October has creamy white flowers 
like a camellia, to which family it belongs. It is rare and very tender, 
usually only to be seen in Cornwall. There are a variety of choice plants 
put in by MR. ANNESLEY in recent years, especially junipers of many 
species: but we must confine ourselves to the older shrubs of which 
Rhaphithamus cyanocarpus is an outstanding specimen, about 18 feet 
high by 15 feet across. A Chilean evergreen, it has pale blue flowers 
followed by darker blue fruits. Now we must leave this Upper Garden 
and go out by the frame yard to what is called the “New Ground”’ 
not so new when you see the size of the trees in it. This will be roughly 
an anti-clockwise walk. On our right is a lovely 30-foot tree of Stewartia 
pseudocamellia, with cupped, white flowers in July and glorious autumn 
foliage. Generally Corokia cotoneaster is a neat shrub. Here it is 8 feet 
high by 20 yards round, so attractive when starred by its little yellow 
flowers. And next door is a vast 12 feet x 12 feet bush of Fuchsia ex- 
corticata with curious yellow, violet and green flowers spurting out of 
the naked, flaking bark. Ahead you will see a lovely young tree of Abies 
amabilis, some 50 feet high, from western America. And to our left 
three great trees of Picea orientalis, Abies procera, and A. magnifica, 
the latter 85 feet tall. On the right is a 25-foot bush of Euonymus 
fimbriatus, an evergreen species whose great beauty lies in the brilliant 
carmine of its young foliage, only equalled by that of Pieris forrestit. It 
is liable to damage by spring frosts and is generally grown on a west 
wall: but it is not so here. Next door is a 33-foot tree of the Australian 
Pittosporum undulatum, which rather resembles P. eugenioides. It has 
clusters of creamy white flowers. 

We come now to some very fine rhododendrons. A tree of 22 feet 
is called R. niveum. It has built-up trusses of soft mauve with a rich 
purple eye and lustrous green leaves with a creamy kid-like indumentum 
beneath. It is very beautiful, and is so different to the typical R. 
niveum, growing a few hundred yards away, with smaller leaves and dull 
purple flowers borne in tight balls, that it may be a different species. 
Then there are three or four large trees of R. falconeri, differing in 
foliage, flower-colour, from creamy to pale yellow, and time of flower- 
ing. A magnificent R. grande, an early-flowering Himalayan, is well 
over 30 feet, and is a wonderful sight every other spring when covered 
by large creamy white, purple-blotched trusses. These are followed by 
lovely silver young growths. It is a species for mild districts only. 
Opposite is a young 10-foot plant of R. giganteum, a present from 
LORD HEADFORT; it is getting away well in this sheltered bay, and has 
flowered once. Facing us is a great clump, also over 30 feet high and 
about 15 yards across, of R. barbatum. It is a dazzling sight in February 
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and March when carrying hundreds of trusses of dark scarlet flowers, 
which last a very long time both on the tree and when cut for the house. 
An added attraction is its beautiful smooth rosy mahogany bark. In a 
very sheltered place is a young 10-foot plant of the graceful, very 
elegant Dacrydium cupressinum, the ‘‘Rimu” of New Zealand: this is 
much tenderer than the Tasmanian D. franklinu of which there are two 
or three specimens of 12 to 15 feet. This very attractive dwarf pine is 
Pinus strobus umbraculifera, a very rare little tree only 8 feet tall, though 
many years old. The evergreen Chilean Mitraria coccinea is running 
about in half shade covering several square yards of ground. It carries 
its bright orange-scarlet flowers at midsummer. Unfortunately it will 
not tolerate lime. We have just passed a large Cupressus torulosa from 
Bhutan, 65 feet tall, a beautiful rare species. Lindera benzoin, an aro- 
matic North American shrub, is about 15 feet tall; its leaves turn clear 
yellow before falling. Across the path is an enormous 50-feet tree 
of Torreya californica, and beyond it a 35-foot specimen of Evodia 
hupehensis which was rather shut in, but getting away now. It has 
attractive pinnate leaves and panicles of white flowers in July. Aristotelia 
racemosa from New Zealand has grown to the remarkable size of 40 
feet, a very graceful deciduous tree, pretty tender. Lastly a clump of the 
South African grass which we admired so much at Fota, Restio sub- 
verticillata. 

We have not, of course, seen everything. That would take another 
day. But we must leave this great garden, and bid farewell to our host 
and hostess with grateful thanks for showing us so many good things 
and giving up so much of their time. 


VIRUS DISEASES OF FRUIT CROPS 


A. F. Posnette, Sc.D. 
East Malling Research Station 


(Lecture given on October 4, 1960, SIR THOMAS NEAME, V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


I HAVE been invited to talk about diseases caused by viruses in fruit 
plants. The term “‘virus’’ applied to a disease is not synonymous with 
virulent—indeed most known viruses are not virulent in fruit trees— 
and I shall not be discussing the diseases that cause most trouble and 
annoyance to fruit growers. Scab and mildew on apples, rotting of 
strawberry, raspberry and plum fruits, and fireblight of pear trees are 
not virus diseases. 

Viruses, being ultra-microscopic and multiplying within the cells 
of their hosts, usually invade all the tissues of a plant except the seed. 
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Localization of the virus in certain tissues or organs, such as the roots, 
occurs less commonly in plants than with viruses that infect animals. 
An important difference between the reactions of plants and animals to 
virus infection is that plants do not produce antibodies and so remain 
infected for life, even though they sometimes appear to recover from the 
disease. Consequently they frequently suffer from several virus diseases 
at once. For these reasons vegetative propagation requires the careful 
selection of healthy plants to avoid the perpetuation of viruses; much 
of the degeneration of varieties, which used to be attributed directly to 
vegetative propagation, was due to virus infection. We cannot reproduce 
our fruit varieties from seed and so we must develop methods of vegeta- 
tive propagation that will produce healthy plants. 


SYMPTOMS OF VIRUS DISEASES 


There are many ways in which viruses affect plants. Stunted growth and 
various chlorotic leaf patterns (mosaic) are the commonest symptoms, 
but because viruses distort the normal processes of the plant cells to- 
wards the production of more virus, many of the characters normally 
under genetic control may be changed. Some of the most conspicuous 
effects occur on the fruit, which may be blemished as in star crack of 
apples and stony pit of pear. 

The fruit on infected trees may be much smaller than normal, as 
in chat fruit of apple, or larger (and fewer) as in prune dwarf. Fruit 
may ripen earlier than normal, as in plum pox, or later as in little cherry; 
both of these diseases impair the flavour. 

Time of flowering may be altered. Apple trees with star crack 
disease flower about 2 weeks later than normal trees and most virus 
infections cause a slight delay in the blossoming of cherry trees. Flower 
structure may be modified in various ways; for instance, the strawberry 
green petal virus causes the petals of several species to develop as leaves. 

Stem cankers and rough bark are characteristic of some virus 
diseases such as necrotic rusty mottle in cherry, pear blister canker and 
apple star crack, which also causes dieback of young shoots. 


LATENT INFECTION 


Although virus infection produces these conspicuous effects, some 
viruses cause no symptons on our commercial varieties and can be 
detected only after transmission to “indicator”’ plants selected for their 
sensitivity to particular viruses. Other viruses cause symptoms only when 
plants are first infected (the “‘shock ”effect) and subsequently the plants 
recover and appear normal. These latent and mild virus infections have 
insidious effects of two kinds; they may reduce the vigour and cropping 
capacity of the plant and they may also render it more sensitive to in- 
fection by other viruses. The prevalent mottle virus affects some straw- 
berry varieties in both ways, and the necrotic ring spot virus has been 
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found to halve the yield of fruit from cherry trees that appear to be in 
good health. 

Viruses that seem harmless to some varieties may severely damage 
others, and this is probably the strongest argument for the production 
of virus-free plants, as distinct from seemingly healthy but virus- 
infected ones. The effect of planting together two strawberry varieties, 
one a virus-infected tolerant and the other a virus-free sensitive, is well 
known to commercial strawberry growers. Many examples of extreme 
differences between the reaction of varieties of fruit trees could be given, 
but three will suffice as illustrations. The blister canker virus of pear 
is lethal to ‘Williams’ Bon Chrétien’ but causes no symptoms in ‘Beurré 
Hardy’, the variety commonly used for double-grafting varieties that 
are incompatible with quince rootstocks. The chat fruit virus frequently 
affects ‘Lord Lambourne’ scions top-worked onto apparently normal 
trees of other varieties. The virus that induces severe rough bark and 
canker on ‘Frogmore’ cherry trees has no effect on the bark of any other 
variety tested so far, including ‘ Napoleon’, ‘Early Rivers’, ‘ Merton 
Bigarreau’, ‘Bing’ and ‘Mazzard F12/1’. 


VIRUS SPREAD AND CONTROL MEASURES 


As already mentioned, viruses that cause no or only inconspicuous 
symptoms are frequently spread in vegetatively propagated material. 
Strawberries provide a classic example of the degeneration that occurs 
when propagation is indiscriminate, and ofthe spectacular improvement 
when healthy stocks are selected and propagated with suitable safe- 
guards against re-infection. The viruses primarily responsible for this 
degeneration are spread by aphids only from other strawberry plants, 
so that isolation is effective in preventing infection of the runner-beds. 
Fruiting plantations are seldom isolated, however, and in them spraying 
is the only means of controlling virus spread. Insecticides are more 
effective in checking the movement of aphids within the crop than in 
preventing their spread into the crop from other fields. Whilst we can- 
not prevent the ingress of viruses carried by winged aphids (except by 
spraying the crops they are Jeaving) it is possible to halve the proportion 
of plants that become infected with yellow edge and crinkle during the 
three-year life of the plantation by eliminating the resident population 
of aphids by annual spraying. 

Two types of viruses are not controlled by the conventional methods 
of isolation and crop spraying—those spread by leafhoppers and those 
that are soil-borne. Both types have a wide range of alternate hosts and 
are spread from common weeds, so that isolation from other strawberry 
plants does not imply isolation from sources of infection. Although both 
leafhoppers and the nematode vectors of soil-borne viruses are sus- 
ceptible to control by chemical means, the problems of application have 
yet to be solved. Leafhoppers migrate long distances and the extent 
of the area to be treated around the strawberry field to prevent green 
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petal disease is not known. The nematode vectors occur to a depth of 
several feet where nematicides are difficult to apply. 

Soil-borne viruses cause severe diseases of cherry trees (rasp leaf 
and leaf roll) and of grape vines (fan leaf) but we have no evidence to 
suggest how other fruit tree viruses spread in the orchard. With the 
exception of little cherry, none of the diseases known to be leafhopper- 
transmitted in America have been found in Britain, and neither has the 
mite-transmitted mosaic disease of peach. 

Man is certainly the most efficient vector of fruit tree viruses at 
present, and until his activities in the nursery are under control, it is 
difficult to assess the importance of other agents. Trees raised from 
infected rootstocks or scions will be infected throughout with any virus 
present in either; and if scion and stock were carrying different viruses, 
the young trees would be infected with both. If an intermediate graft 
were used to overcome incompatibility or as a stem-builder, a third 
virus might be added. Viruses may be transferred from one scion 
variety to another when rootstocks which have been budded or grafted, 
whether successfully or not, are later reworked with other varieties or 
are used in stoolbed propagation or to supply cuttings. New varieties, 
healthy when released, may quickly become infected when propagated 
by top-working old varieties. 

Until recent years, nurserymen often used to collect scion-wood 
from orchard trees, often at a season when the quality of the fruit and 
the health of the tree could not be judged. In consequence not only 
virus diseases but some genetical disorders were perpetuated. We now 
know that a variety is not completely fixed by vegetative propagation and 
some of our main varieties are represented on commercial orchards by 
several types, some of them undesirable, such as the small rough- 
skinned ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ apples and the sterile ‘Warwickshire 
Drooper’ plum. In cherries particularly, variety names were frequently 
mixed, 

The Mother Tree Scheme operated by the East Malling Research 
Station is designed to avoid these hazards. Mother trees of most com- 
mercially important varieties are now available, propagated from 
selected trees that have been virus-tested by inoculating a range of 
indicator plants. They should provide nurserymen with material from 
which to propagate trees identical in all important respects, including 
health, with the variety as originally introduced. 
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COLOUR SCHEMES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS 


Part I 


David Wright, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


Fon notes are an attempt to restate, in contemporary terms, the last 
part of Miss G. JEKYLL’s classic Co/our in the Flower Garden. 

I outline a few colour schemes and combinations of plants, suggest- 
ing only plants that are more or less permanent, and require little or no 
maintenance once planted. If, for instance, herbaceous plants are 
recommended, they are only such as do not need staking and tying. 
Nor do I recommend bulbous plants that tend only to last a season or 
two in ordinary open ground conditions, such as many species and 
varieties of lilies. 

It might be valuable at this point to remind the reader of one or 
two of MISS JEKYLL’s planting principles that are still as basic and 
relevant today as when Colour in the Flower Garden was written. 

1. Strive for harmony of colour, keeping contrasts rather for shapes 
and textures. 

2. Do not plant too many kinds of plants in a small area. The eye 
can only take in one or two objects at a time. In this respect, a lot can 
be learned from studying the flora of particular landscapes in Britain, 
such as the chalk downlands in the South of England, or the greensand 
hills that straddle the Weald of Sussex, where a certain limited number of 
kinds of plants flourish in /arge quantities in a given area. 

In fact, planting for pictorial effect is roughly the opposite of planting 
to make a botanical collection, although perhaps the highest manifesta- 
tion of the gardening art is to achieve a subtle union between what is 
visually satisfactory and what is botanically rich. This sort of thing can 
be seen in plantations of Cistus spp., with rosemaries and lavenders, or 
of rhododendrons with acers and magnolias, or of heathers with birches 
and junipers. 

As it is impossible to plan whole areas in detail without reference to, 
or knowledge of some actual concrete site, I propose simply to suggest 
what seem to me to be interesting and significant small groupings and 
combinations of plants, any of which may be reproduced in areas of, 
say, one acre or less, 


SECTION I 
Blue Gardens 


Many people find blue flowers and blue schemes the most desirable of 
all, but most of the blue schemes suggested by writers in the past have 
(a15) 
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involved the use of plants that require a good deal of attention, e.g. tall 
delphiniums, anchusas, larkspurs and so on. It should be possible to 
devise a blue garden that is relatively labour saving. Consider two such 
gardens, one in full sun and the other in part or full shade. 

In full sun, one can imagine a very attractive bed, having a frame- 
work of the hardy Ceanothus ‘Gloire de Versailles’, probably the only 
member of its family that is quite reliable in the average English climate 
away from a wall (though the excellent evergreen C. impressus could be 
used in sheltered gardens in the south and south-west), and Rosmarinus 
‘Severn Sea’, a blue-flowered rosemary that is far hardier than 
“Tuscan Blue’. These plants would give height, though do not forget 
that Ceanothus ‘Gloire de Versailles’ should be hard pruned each 
April. 

At the front, or round the edges, there could be groups of Litho- 
spermum ‘Grace Ward’ (on lime-free soils) or L. graminifolium or L. 
purpureo-caeruleum (on limy soils), together with Hyssopus aristatus and 
the prostrate mat-forming Veronica teucrium (syn. V. rupestris). 

To give colour in the late summer, a plant or two of Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides, and C. willmottianum could be worked-in, also Caryop- 
teris x clandonensis, which, like Ceanothus ‘Gloire de Versailles’, should 
be hard pruned before growth begins in spring. The grey-leafed 
Buddleia fallowiana ‘Lochinch’* could complete the content of woody 
plants. 

Finally, grouped or drifted between the shrubs, make generous 
plantings of the blue-violet Anemone blanda ‘Ingramii’ (syn. atrocoerulea) 
for flowering in March and April. The indigo form of the peaflowered 
Lathyrus (Syn. Orobus) vernus could follow; then, after an interval, the 
bluer varieties of Iris siberica, such as ‘Heavenly Blue’ and ‘Perry’s 
Blue’, and, bringing up the rear of the season, the superb and neglected 
hardy Agapanthus campanulatus (syn. umbellatus mooreanus). The season 
could close with one or more forms of Crocus speciosus, the variety 
globosus flowering well into November. 

A blue bed or border in shade is rather more difficult inasmuch as 
there is really no shrub as blue as ceanothus that will flourish in such 
conditions. One would have to fall back on the near blue, lime-hating 
Rhododendron augustini, suitable for relatively sheltered gardens, or its 
hardier hybrids, ‘Bluebird’, ‘Blue Diamond’ and ‘Blue Tit’. In 
sheltered gardens, also try the tall Hydrangea villosa, one of the very 
best August-flowering shrubs, which keeps its china-blue colouring in 
limy as well as in acid soils. 

A further possibility for near-blue in light shade would be Syringa 
oblata, or one of its hybrids with S. vulgaris such as S. ‘Mirabeau’. 

On limy soils, the best evergreen shrubby companions for blue 
flowers in shade would probably be those with polished evergreen foliage 

® One of the very finest of the late-flowering shrubs, and not nearly enough 


planted. According to MR. H. G. HILLIER this is the true B. fallowiana and the plant 
usually distributed as such is probably B. fallowiana x B. davidi var. 
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and white flowers, such as sarcococcas, skimmias and Choisya ternata. 
Vinca minor coerulea is a near-blue shrub that tolerates lime, but it is 
a completely prostrate ground-covering plant. 

As regards blue-flowered herbaceous plants that flourish in the shade, 
all or any of the following members of the borage family (Boraginaceae) 
are excellent: Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea, Omphalodes cappadocica 
and O. verna, Mertensia virginica (with lovely glaucous foliage), Brun- 
nera macrophylla and Trachystemon orientale (the last two with large 
ground-covering heat-shaped leaves). 

Unfortunately, these all flower in the early spring, but where the 
soil is fairly lime-free and well-drained, Mertensia rivularis japonica, 
flowering in June and July, can be added to the list. This is a delight- 
ful and neglected plant with sky-blue bells and waxy grey hosta-like 
leaves, but, being under a foot high, must not be planted near coarse 
plants like brunnera and trachystemon. More vigorous, but with less 
attractive foliage is Mertensia echioides. Gentiana asclepiadea, the 
Willow Gentian, is the shade-loving blue autumn-flowering plant par 
excellence. There is also a lovely white form. 

In late autumn and early winter, comes the peaflowered, clover- 
leafed Parochetus communis, which has possibly the purest blue flower 
in cultivation, but is unfortunately not completely hardy. However, 
if planted against the base of a shrub on the side most sheltered from 
cold wind, or if protected by a cloche, it is possible to get it through 
milder winters. 

Finally, to give flower at the end of the winter, and before the various 
borages begin, do not neglect the hepaticas, with lovely powder blue 
flowers, and striking leathery, lobed leaves. Hepatica ‘Ballardii’ is 
probably the finest of the group. 

There are two further possibilities for ‘‘blue gardens” on a very small 
scale. Small raised rocky beds could be planted with a mixture of very 
dwarf bulbous plants having blue flowers, and various evergreen gen- 
tians. The season could begin near the end of February with two little 
squills, Scilla bifolia, and S. tubergeniana, and the exquisite peacock blue 
Iris histrioides major. Gradually would follow Hyacinthus azureus (like 
a tiny sky-blue grape-hyacinth), Scilla sibirica (especially variety ‘Spring 
Beauty’), chionodoxas (remember to plant C. sardensis as well as the 
more usual C. luciliae), Puschkinia scilloides, and the lovely pale blue 
form of Iris reticulata, called ‘Cantab’. Gentiana verna, G. acaulis ‘Coeles- 
tina’, and G. acaulis clusii would provide evergreen mats, as well as their 
blue flowers. Other gentians, notably G. cachemirica, G. lagodechiana 
(more attractive than its coarser relative G. septemfida) and the very pale 
flowered G. loderi would carry on the flower season through late June, 
July and August. The forms of G. acaulis will often flower again spas- 
modically in the autumn. 

Finally, in late summer and autumn, comes a gloriously blue- 
flowered pimpernel Anagallis linifolia. The blue is of an unmatched 
depth and brilliance. Unfortunately, it is not fully hardy, and is best 
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treated as an annual, preferably started in small pots in a cold frame or 
under a cloche. 

The fourth kind of small blue garden could be simply a variation on 
the above, being filled with peaty gritty soil, entirely lime-free, and where- 
as the bulb bed would be best in full sun, this one should be shaded dur- 
ing the middle of the day in summer-time. It would be a bed devoted to 
the late summer- and autumn-flowering gentians, coming into flower in 
approximately this order: G. farreri, G. Hexafarreri ‘Aberchalder’, 
G. Macaulayi, G. Sinora, G. veitchiorum, and last, but for the aver- 
age garden, most serviceable of all, G. sino-ornata. ‘These are perhaps 
the best of them. They all like.to be moist in the growing season and 
may need watering in a hot summer, but they must be well drained in 
winter. 

Such a bed could be saved from bareness in the spring by colonies 
or drifts of Anemone apennina and the blue forms of A. nemorosa such 
as ‘Robinsoniana’ and ‘Royal Blue’. These do for shady sites what 
A. blanda does for a sunny one. 


SECTION II 


A suggested scheme in PALEST YELLOWS to include greenish 
yellows, primrose yellows, and creamy yellows 


The site: partly shaded, as by a thin canopy of tree branches, or by a 
wall or solid fence to the south, but in any case shaded from early 
morning sun (ideally the west side of a small copse). 

Season of flower: approximately February to the beginning of May. 

The plants: Mahonia japonica, with palest primrose, lily-of-the- 
valley, scented racemes, and rich dark glossy green pinnate evergreen 
foliage. This plant should stand rather apart, on account of its marked 
shapeliness and architectural quality, but can nevertheless be associated 
visually with the other plants mentioned. It flowers all the winter. 
Stachyurus praecox, with stiff waxy pale yellow pendulous racemes on 
naked branches—6-9-foot shrub, flowering in February and March. 
Corylopsis pauciflora, a low shrub with pale yellow bell-shaped flowers, 
cowslip-scented and very pale glaucous-green heart-shaped leaves, also 
C. willmottiae, or C. platypetala, similar, both growing erect to a height 
of 8 feet to 10 feet, and the pendent racemes, a slightly greenish yellow. 
Forsythia suspensa atrocaulis, of lax and weeping habit, pale lemon bells 
and blackish purple stems. 

These shrubs might be effectively and appropriately underplanted with 
primroses. In this connection, it is most interesting and instructive to 
walk in a primrose wood at flowering time and notice the endless, subtle 
variations of colour, veering towards greenish yellows on one hand, and 
towards white yellows and creams on the other. 

Another suitable ground-covering plant for such a partially shaded 
site would be Epimedium sulphureum, related to the barberries, and with 
pale, creamy-yellow bell shaped flowers and leathery heart-shaped 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 

Fic. 52—Rhododendron lanigerum ‘Chapel Wood’ A.M. February 28, 1961. 

Shown by Commissioners for Crown Lands. A very fine form of early-flowering 
rhododendron which was conspicuous during the mild spring of this year 
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IRISH GARDENS AND GARDENERS 
CASTLEWELLAN 


Fic. 53—A fine specimen of Abies numidica which is 64 feet in height. An unusual 
fir from Algeria and one of the finest of the green Abies (see p. 204) 
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Fic. 54—Rhododendron ‘Elsae’, 20 feet in height. A magnificent tree of this 
hybrid between R. grande and R. hodgsontt which has large trusses of cream 
flowers with a red blotch at the base (see p. 208) 
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Fic. 59—Corylopsis pauciflora, a low shrub with pale yellow bell-shaped flowers 
and cowslip scent. An excellent plant for a scheme in pale yellows (see p. 2158) 


Photos: ¥. FE. Downward 
Fic. 60—Rhododendron hanceanum var. nanum, a useful dwarf rhododendron for 
a small garden. It has pale creamy yellow flowers (see p. 219) 
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leaves. Also work in a few Primula auricula ‘Old Dusty Miller’, trying 
to avoid a position where they will have to put up with drips from taller 
plants, washing the farina off their foliage. Excellent, especially for 
heavy and limy soils, are the greenish yellow Helleborus species. H. 
corsicus, or the greeny cream forms of the Lenten Hybrids, or the pure 
rich green of our native H. viridis and H. foetidus, would go beautifully 
with primroses and these pale yellow flowered shrubs. 

If the soil were definitely lime-free, the exquisite pale yellow and 
cream coloured rhododendrons could be used to build up the ever- 
green content of this grouping, or they could compose a little scheme 
on their own. In either case, the following are worth considering on 
account of the shape and colour both of their flowers and of their foliage: 
R. campylocarpum, with primrose bell-shaped flowers and rounded 
leaves, dark glossy green above, and palely glaucous underneath (R. 
campylocarpum var. elatum is taller growing with paler flowers). This 
lovely species has given rise to hybrids which either form much larger 
shrubs or even small trees, such as ‘Penjerrick Cream’, ‘Carita Cream’, 
‘Letty Edwards’ and ‘Chaste’, all with graceful loose clusters of creamy 
yellow flowers. But it should be noted that these plants like to be shel- 
tered from spring frosts and cold winds, especially the first mentioned 
kind. 

For a very small area these would be too large, though R. campylo- 
carpum itself could be accommodated. Much smaller and more compact 
are R. ‘Cowslip’, with creamy bell-shaped flowers, R. “Yellow Hammer’ 
(this may grow as tall as 5 feet, but is fairly erect) with clusters of waxy 
tubular flowers, more like an Australian correa than a rhododendron, 
varying from greenish primrose to pale butter yellow, and dwarfest of 
all are R. hanceanum nanum, with azalea-like pale primrose to cream 
flowers (Fig. 60) and R. sargentianum with little primrose bells, but this is 
shy-flowering. Similar to the last in flower shape, but of a more greenish 
yellow and growing to 10 feet or more, is R. lutescens. This is very lovely 
and particularly appropriate in its general colouring for an English 
setting, but it flowers in February and March, so needs the most shel- 
tered site possible. The bronzy red of its young foliage is also very 
attractive. 

If the site was sufficiently damp and rich in humus, the pale yellow 
theme could be extended into May, or even early June, with primulas, 
such as sikkimensis and P. alpicola, though these are none too permanent. 

Where lime was definitely present, the shade-loving evergreen 
daphnes, D. pontica and D. laureola with glossy laurel-green foliage and 
greenish vellow flowers, could be used. Shade and leaf-mould would be 
a home for the deliciously fragrant prostrate D. blagayana, with creamy 
orange centred bel] shaped flowers. The most beautiful of all spring- 
flowering herbaceous plants, Paeonia mlokosewitschii, with palest citron 
bowl-shaped flowers and glaucous foliage, should be included in some 
quantity, where lime forbids the growing of the pale yellow rhododen- 
drons. 
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Bulbous plants could make their contribution to the scheme by 
way of the small trumpet daffodils such as Narcissus pseudo-narcissus and 
its varieties, the hybrid ‘W. P. Milner’, and in conditions of some sun- 
shine the hybrids of N. triandrus, such as ‘Trevithian’ and ‘Silver 
Chimes’. Best of all monocotyledonous plants for really shady sites 
are the erythroniums of which E. ‘White Beauty’ (cream deepening to 
yellow in the throat) would be the ideal one for this particular scheme. 

This sort of site and plantation would surely be the obvious one, both 
culturally and aesthetically for a ground work of hardy ferns, those most 
neglected of plants in gardens where bright colour is the criterion by 
which every plant and planting effects are judged. For the evergreen 
backbone, one cannot improve on the Harts’-tongue, Scolopendrium 
vulgare and its varieties, and common Polypody, Polypodium vulgare, but 
for exquisite design and form, what can beat the forms of Polystychum 
setiferum, especially the finely cut var. gracile ? 


SECTION III 


In complete contrast to the last scheme, here is one for the sunniest, 
driest place possible, a sort of “‘maquis” planting in pale yellows, white, 
grey, and grey blues or mauvish blues. 

First, as a backbone, there should be a colony of the common rose- 
mary, the exact number of plants being determined by the size of the 


area. Rosemary is one of the most attractive all-the-year-round plants 
we can grow where the winters are not too severe. A good dwarf laven- 
der like L. ‘Hidcote Purple’ could also be freely used for the same pur- 
pose, and white heathers like Daboecia cantabrica alba and Erica tetralix 
alba ‘Mollis’, the latter especially appropriate with its hoary grey foliage. 
Interweave with this greyish ground-work certain of the softer coloured 
forms of Potentilla fruticosa, such as ‘Vilmoriniana’, with sulphur flowers 
and silvery silky foliage; ‘Friedrichsenii’ with grey-green foliage and 
cream flowers and ‘Moonlight’, also the prostrate white-flowered glabra 
var. mandschurica. 

Contributing a similar colour range but a complete contrast of 
foliage, several of the brooms (cytisus) could be worked into the pattern; 
Cytisus albus, the Portugal White Broom, or C. scoparius ‘Cornish 
Cream’, and the sulphurycreamC. x praecox, or the prostrate creamC. x 
kewensis and the dwarf white C. purpureus var. albus. 

Again, keeping within the relatively restricted colour palette, and 
repeating, in a broad sense, the effects of the potentillas at a level 
nearer the eye, several species of rose, or single-flowered hybrids near 
to them, would be admirably relevant to the scheme, as, for instance, 
R.x harisonii and ‘Fruhlingsgold’, R. primula, R. x cantabrigiensis and 
R. ‘Canary Bird’ the first and last named being canary yellow, the others 
true palest creamy yellow. An odd plant or two of Yucca filamentosa, 
one of the dwarfest yuccas, along with Galtonia candicans, for summer 
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flower, and white Spanish irises, for spring, might complete this 
picture of muted tones. 

The May-flowering, lily-flowered tulips ‘Mrs. Moon’, palest creamy 
yellow, and ‘White Triumphator’, ivory white, looks wonderful planted 
against a background of rosemary and would give some early flower- 
colour in this otherwise predominantly summer flowering plantation. 

Buddleia alternifolia, more like a silvery weeping willow than a 
buddleia, is a possible inclusion (especially the variety argentea) for the 
grey-mauve effect produced, but, on the whole, perhaps it looks better 
as an isolated specimen (Fig. 61). 


SECTION IV 


Scheme in Greys, Purples and Strong Yellows 


This is virtually a variation on the theme outlined in the last section. 
The site would be the same, that is, well drained and in full sun. 

A silver-grey or white grey ground base would be provided by one or 
more plants of Senecio laxifolius, S. monroit, Santolina incana and 
S. neapolitana, Ruta graveolens ‘Jackman’s Blue’, and in warmer 
gardens, could be added, say, Senecio leucostachys, Helichrysum 
alveolatum or H. lanatum and Artemisia arborescens. 

One of the very best low-growing, purple-flowered shrubs is Hebe 
‘Autumn Glory’ which is some seasons flowers from early summer on 
and off almost until Christmas. Its glossy dark evergreen foliage makes 
a striking contrast with the various greys. In late summer, the rich 
purple spikes of Buddleia davidi ‘Ile de France’ or ‘Empire Blue’ (dark 
blue-purple) might rise up effectively out of greys, and neighbour the 
golden yellow of Hypericum patulum ‘Hidcote’ (though this tends to 
bleach in a very hot sun) or the canary yellow of Cytisus nigricans and 
Spartium junceum. ‘The broom family would also be the obvious choice 
for providing rich yellows earlier in the season. Genista cinerea and G. 
virgata, flowering at midsummer, would in addition give permanent 
height to the planting with 10 to 15 feet high fountains of silvery green 
whiplike stems. 

About midsummer, too, or a little earlier, the tree peony, Paeonia 
lutea var. ludlowti, would provide a rich deep yellow with a flower form 
in complete contrast to that of the brooms. In spring there are several 
good dwarf brooms: Genista lydia, hispanica, pilosa, saggitalis, Cytisus 
ardoini, beanii, decumbens and procumbens, all giving rich yellows at a 
low level. 

The velvety red purple foliage of Rhus cotinus foliis purpureis ‘Not- 
cutt’s Variety’, makes a wonderful contrast and foil to the grey foliage 
or to canary and golden yellow flowers. 

The vertical touch or spiky effect, necessary to relieve the monotony 
of too many rounded forms, could come from irises, such as the yellow 
Dutch and Spanish irises, bearded kinds like ordinary /. germanica or 
the golden flowered I. ‘Golden Majesty’ and I. ‘Golden Hind’. 
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Where the ground is not too dry try one or two of the tall Spuria 
group or irises, with their bold, massive, sword-like tufts of leaves, such 
as Iris aurea and I, x ochraurea, deep yellows, and /. ochroleuca (syn. 
gigantea) paler yellow and white. Kniphofia ‘Buttercup’ and K. ‘Maid 
of Orleans’* (palest creamy primrose to ivory white) could fulfil the same 
sort of function in late summer and autumn. 

A blue grey grass, 1 inch to 18 inches high, Helictotrichon semper- 
virens blends beautifully with these golds and purples. 


( To be continued) 


STUDIES ON CARROTS 


J. K. A. Bleasdale, B.Sc., Ph.D., F. Haworth, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Dip.Ag.Sci., D. W. Wright, M.A. and G. A. Wheatley, B.Sc. 


(National Vegetable Research Station, 
Wellesbourne, Warwick) 


| | saan World War II there were about 150 thousand tons of carrots 
grown annually in the United Kingdom. The war-time importance 
of this vegetable led to a considerable increase in consumption which 
has been maintained in peace-time. Today there are some 30,000 acres 
each year devoted to carrot production with an annual output of 350-400 
thousand tons. In addition to this there is a considerable home produc- 
tion of carrots in gardens and on allotments. Quantities of carrots, how- 
ever, are still imported, chiefly from the Netherlands and Italy. 

In this article, work done at Wellesbourne on the spacing and manur- 
ing of carrots and the control of carrotfly is summarised. 


SPACING OF CARROTS 


The gardener and commercial grower usually appreciate that by 
crowding carrot plants together they can limit the size of the individual 
carrots, avoiding the production of coarse large roots, and ensuring 
maximum yield per unit area of ground. It is conventional to sow car- 
rots in rows and then either to leave the plants, in the hope that thin 
sowing will have allowed each plant sufficient room, or to single the 
plants to a distance apart usually considerably less than the distance 
between the rows. On either system the area of ground allocated to an 
individual plant is a rectangle, the long side being the inter-row spacing 
and the short side the intra-row spacing. The ratio of the short side to 
the long side can be used to express the shape—the degree of rectan- 
gularity—allocated to a plant. 


® The latter is probably more relevant to the scheme outlined in Section III. 
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Experiments at Wellesbourne have been concerned with the effect 
of this degree of rectangularity on the marketable yield of carrots. The 
results indicate that the nearer the degree of rectangularity approaches 
1:1 the higher is the marketable yield. This effect depends on the 
plant density, as the degree of rectangularity clearly can have very little 
effect on yield if the number of plants per acre is abnormally low. 

If a constant number of carrot plants per unit area are grown, the 
degree of rectangularity can be conveniently varied by varying the inter- 
row spacing. Experiments of this kind carried out at Wellesbourne 
showed that a 12-inch inter-row spacing gave, as an average over 3 
years, a 25 per cent higher marketable yield than a 24-inch spacing. 
These results were achieved with sowing rates of 2-24 lb. of seed per 
acre, or about six to eight plants per square foot. During 1960 a 7-inch 
inter-row spacing was tried and gave a further increase in marketable 
yield, but to achieve this the number of plants was increased to about 
10.5 per square foot. 

Row cropping facilitates such operations as sowing, weeding and 
harvesting. Horses, and later tractors, dictated that the rows should be 
wide apart. The advent of suitable herbicides has made close row 
spacing feasible on a commercial scale and, in the light of what has been 
said above, it now seems reasonable to reconsider our present practices. 
It is clear that, if maximum yields of suitably sized carrots are to be 
attained on commercial holdings, closer rows must be used and this will 
mean some modification of existing machinery. The gardener, on the 
other hand, may find relatively little difficulty in modifying his methods. 
He already broadcasts his earliest sowings of carrots and the present 
work suggests that he may do better by broadcasting maincrop sowings, 
aiming at producing an evenly distributed stand of about 10-15 plants 
per square foot. 


MANURING OF CARROTS 


Commercial carrot production is largely concentrated on sandy and fen 
peat soils of light and medium textures, since these soils have been found 
to produce roots of good shape and quality. However, carrots can be 
grown successfully on almost any soil which is not too acid or stony and 
which is reasonably friable. Although carrots are generally believed to 
have no special manurial requirements when grown on soils of moderate 
fertility, this belief seems to be based on experience rather than experi- 
ment, since few manurial experiments on carrots have been reported. 

A manurial experiment was started at Wellesbourne in 1954 on 
a sandy loam soil of relatively low fertility in which the yield response 
of maincrop carrots to farmyard manure (FYM, 20 tons per acre) and 
to nitrochalk (1, 2 and 3 cwt. per acre), superphosphate (0, 1 and 2 cwt. 
per acre) and sulphate of potash (0, 1 and 2 cwt. per acre) has been mea- 
sured, Over the six-year period to 1960, the main yield response (about 
30 per cent) was to applications of FYM. Where FYM was not applied, 
each of the three fertilizers produced small increases in yield usually 
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not greater than 1o per cent. The relatively small reponses to the 
fertilizer applications are surprising since the fertility status of the soil 
at the beginning of the experiment was considered to be low. 

In 1958, when splitting was prevalent, there were more split 
carrots on plots which had received FYM but in spite of this, the 
marketable yield from these plots was still higher than from plots which 
had received fertilizers only. 

To try to explain year-to-year differences in yields and relative 
responses to the manurial treatments, the rates of growth of the plants 
on the different plots have been measured annually since 1957. ‘The 
results showed that differences in size between plants on the different 
plots were established in the early seedling stage, and that differences in 
the final yields of roots depended to some extent on these early-estab- 
lished differences. At six weeks from sowing, plants on the FYM- 
treated plots were three to four times larger than those on the fertilizer- 
treated plots but by the end of the growing season this large difference 
had been reduced to one of about 30 per cent. 

It would seem, therefore, that any reasonably fertile soil could be 
expected to grow a satisfactory crop of carrots and that the rate of growth 
in the early seedling stage has a material influence on the final yield of 
the crop. 


CONTROL OF CARROT FLY 


Whether carrots are grown in fields or gardens, they are liable to be 
severely attacked by the maggot of the carrot fly. Many methods of 
reducing damage by this pest have been recommended from time to 
time but, until recently, none has given more than a partial control. 
Experiments during recent years have shown that the carrot fly can be 
easily controlled by insecticides such as lindane, aldrin or dieldrin mixed 
with soil. Unfortunately, lindane adversely affects the flavour of carrots 
when it is used in amounts necessary for carrot fly control and, in ex- 
treme instances, the crop may be quite unpalatable. Aldrin is satisfac- 
tory for use on medium loam soils but not more than 1 lb. per acre should 
be appiied. On highly organic fen soils, about twice this amount is 
needed and this may lead to slight changes of flavour. However, 
dieldrin has been found to have little or no effect on flavour and it is now 
being used extensively on a field scale. 

Fields are treated by spraying dieldrin on to the surface of the soil, 
which is then cultivated to a depth of 4 inches to mix-in the insecti- 
cide. The seed bed is then prepared and no further applications of 
insecticide are necessary. On medium loam soils, } lb. dieldrin per 
acre is needed but this has to be increased to 14 lb. per acre on fenland 
soil in order to get adequate control. 

Depredation by carrot fly still prevents many amateurs from growing 
carrots satisfactorily although there are no theoretical reasons why the 
above method of control cannot be used in gardens. Practical difficul- 
ties arise, however, when scaling down the quantities to those needed 
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for small areas. Three-quarters of a pound per acre is equivalent to 
1/400 oz. per square yard and the problem of measuring out and applying 
such small amounts is manifest when only a few square yards are to be 
treated. But doses must not be guessed; the insecticide must be meas- 
ured out and applied accurately, for harm and not benefit may arise 
from overdosing. 

Dieldrin is commonly available as a 15 per cent miscible oil con- 
centrate and, for garden use, a convenient mix to treat 4 square yards 
would be 2 millilitres of this concentrate in one gallon of water. A 
watering can fitted with a fine rose can be used to sprinkle this solution 
evenly over the soil which should then be raked over thoroughly and 
lightly forked twice to mix the insecticide into the soil. 

One of the simplest, and perhaps one of the safest, ways of measuring 
out small amounts of insecticide concentrates is by means of a hypo- 
dermic syringe fitted with a fairly large-bore needle. A graduated 
syringe of 5 millilitres capacity should be satisfactory for garden 
purposes and can be acquired from most chemists. 

A single application of dieldrin remains effective against carrot fly, 
although to a decreasing extent, for a number of years and assays of 
dieldrin residues in soils have shown that about half of the amount 
applied may still remain after four years. Therefore, if carrots are 
grown in the same ground too often, and the soil is treated with the full 
dose of dieldrin on each occasion, the total amount of insecticide 
present in the soil may actually increase over a number of years. To 
avoid this happening, only half of the amounts of dieldrin recommended 
above should be used when re-treating ground more frequently than 
once in four years. 

Carrots are known to absorb small quantities of insecticides such as 
dieldrin into their roots. In general, the greater the insecticide content 
of the soil, the more there is absorbed and thus it is necessary to ensure 
that no more insecticide is present in the soil than is needed for adequate 
carrot fly control. Residues in the carrots are then very small and tests 
have shown that most, if not all, is contained in the outer layer of the 
root which is removed almost entirely by scraping or peeling. 

Recently, another insecticide, diazinon, has given very promising 
results. It has the merits of being much less persistent in soil than diel- 
drin and no residues are detectable in the crop at harvest. However, 
more work is still needed to determine its full potentialities and methods 
of use. 
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Coning of Conifers in West Scotland 


W's glancing through the Report for 1960 (JouRNAL, February, 
1961) under the sub-head “‘Society’s Shows and Meetings’’, my 
attention was arrested by the following statement: 

“As a consequence of the unusually fine summer of 1959, this year 
(1960) conifers throughout the country carried exceptional crops of 
fruit. It was therefore decided to hold a competition in October for 
conifers in fruit, and it proved of great interest.” 

One is glad to know that the holding of the competition for conifers 
in fruit was justified and rewarding, but surely the statement from the 
Society’s Report, which I have quoted above, is inaccurate—and 
therefore unjustified—on two counts! 

(1) In 1960 conifers did not “throughout the country” carry an 
exceptional crop of fruit. In this part of the West Highlands of Scot- 
land, 1960 was a singularly poor seed year, both in the forest and 
among the exotics, of which I have a considerable collection. 

True, we were able to collect some seed of Japanese larch and Scots 
pine at Crarae in 1960, but the spruces, Sitka and Norway bore no seed 
at all, neither was seed produced by the silver firs or Tsuga heterophylla. 
Indeed the spruces bore no cones at all, pines a few, Abies a fair coning 
in the Inveraray woods, but what seed was produced, was of very low 
viability ; Japanese larch a fair coning, European larch very few. 

(2) In those parts of the country where in 1960 seeding was pro- 
lific, is it correct to ascribe the abundant crop to the fine summer of 
1959? The eventual production of viable seed surely depends on 
weather and other conditions pertaining at the time of pollination, and 
that occurs, not in the summer of the year preceding the seed crop, but 
in the spring of that year. March to April in the case of larch, April to 
May for spruce and pine, and May to June for the silver firs. One and 
a half years-—taking an average—is required from pollination to fruit 
ripening, and during that period, every sort of hazard can assail the 
process. Again, a good summer may aid seed production but it may 
have the opposite effect in some species, due to excessive transpiration. 
In Argyll the spring months of 1959 were comparatively fine and the 
rainfall somewhat below normal, yet, in this part of the country at any 
rate, we did not enjoy a prolific fruiting of conifers in 1960! 


Crarae, GEORGE I. CAMPBELL 
Argyll. 


Eucalyptus pulverulenta 


N addition to the qualities mentioned in the January issue of the 

JournaL, Eucalyptus pulverulenta has two other assets. It is much 

more hardy than one would suspect from the look of it. A seedling 
(226) 
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planted out in Yorkshire two years ago has grown with vigour and is 
now 5 feet high. Trees in England are known to have withstood 15 
degrees of frost. 

Furthermore this eucalyptus flowers when quite young. Some seed- 
lings flower when only two years old but in general they flower at four 
or five. 

This outstandingly beautiful eucalyptus is worth trying in any but 
the very coldest parts of Britain. 

My original young tree was planted out here in 1954. It has never 
been harmed in any way by frost, not even in 1956. That winter 
played havoc with the acacias and killed half the thirty species of 
eucalyptus which were then growing here. Several seedlings from this 
tree are planted about the garden and have reached 6 feet in height. 


Salcombe, Devon. : G. BARKER 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1958* 


ORCHIDS 


Brassocattleya Golberra ‘Lyoth Firebace’ A.M. September 
16, 1958. ‘The superb flower of good substance was produced on a 
tall slender pseudobulb. The flower measured 6} inches across and 
tepals 2 inches. The basic colour was bright lemon-yellow suffused with 
bronze intensified at the extremities. The large rounded labellum had 
an extremely frilled margin, the colour being deep cerise with deep 
purple shading and prominent yellow veining in the throat, the parents 
are Brassolaeliocattleya Goldenthea x Brassocattleya Canberra. Ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Cattleya Queen Sirikit ‘Exquisite’ A.M. October 18, 1958. The 
parents of this cultivar are C. Bow Bells and C. o’brieniana alba. The 
plant shown produced two good-shaped flowers of moderate size, each 
measuring 4 inches across. They were white with yellow markings in 
the throat of the labellum. The lateral tepals had slightly scalloped 
margins and recurved apices. Exhibited by Messrs. Black & Flory Ltd., 
Slough, Bucks. 

Cymbidium Nile ‘Emerald’ A.M. April 15, 1958. The parents 
of this cultivar are C. Ramesis and C. Baltic. Upon the plant exhibited 
were ten flowers of good form, Each measured 3} inches across, tepals 
1} inches and the oval labellum 1} inches. The colour of the tepals 
except the labellum is emerald green suffused with a light shading of 
purple. The cream-coloured labellum has prominent velvety crimson 
lines and spots on the wide lower portion. The yellow crest was sur- 
rounded by the incurved side lobes of the labellum, thus leaving only a 

* The delay in completing and publishing these Orchid descriptions is regretted 


but it has been mainly caused by investigations into the nomenclature of some of the 
plants. 
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small opening to the throat. Exhibited by H. W. Shroder, Esq., Dell 
Park, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Cymbidium Robin Redbreast ‘Celle’ A.M. April 15, 1958. 
This plant produced a fine spike of nine well-formed flowers each 
measuring 3 inches across, tepals 1} inches and labellum 1 inch. The 
basic colour is maroon with darker purple-maroon lines running down 
the tepals longitudinally. The labellum was rose purple with a deep 
crimson marking near the outer margin. The parents of this cultivar 
are C, Constance Flory andC. Remus. Exhibited by Mr. H. Wichmann, 
Celle, W. Germany. 

Cynorchis uncinata A.M. September 16, 1958. ‘This attractive 
species is a native of Madagascar. The plant shown produced a spike 
of nine flowers and several unopened buds, each produced on slender 
stems 2} inches long from silvery bracts. The individual flowers 
measured 1 inch in length and width, and the thin spur was 14 inches 
long. The most unusual feature of the flowers was the labellum which 
grossly exceeded the size of the tepals. It was divided into four distinct 
lobes, mauve in colour and with a white central blotch. The tepals 
were lighter in colour and the dorsal tepal was hooded over the small 
column. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, 
Fincham, Nr. King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Laeliocattleya Olga ‘Chelsea’ A.M. May 19, 1958. The 
parents of this cultivar are Laeliocattleya ‘Rosalind’ and Cattleya 
Suavior ‘Acquinae’. This new cultivar produced a good-shaped flower 
measuring 6 inches across, tepals 2} inches and the labellum 3 inches. 
The three tepals of the outer whorl are pale mauve, and the lateral 
tepals are large with scalloped margins and recurved apices. ‘The base 
of these tepals are pale mauve and the outer portion is rich purple. The 
large oval-shaped labellum is of the same rich purple, but separated in 
the throat by areas of lemon-yellow. Exhibited by Messrs. Stuart 
Low (Benenden) Ltd., Jarvis Brook, Crowborough, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Perrycare ‘Roke’ A.M. July 1, 1958. Parentage 
O. Perryanum and O. Président Poincaré. The plant shown produced a 
fine spike of eleven well-marked flowers each measuring 3} inches 
across, tepal width 1} inches. The white ground of the tepals is well 
marked with purple-maroon blotches. The labellum is slightly recurved 
in the lower part, white with similar purple-maroon markings to those 
on the tepals. Exhibited by R. T. Waring, Esq., Round Close, Sandy 
Lane, Cobham, Surrey. 

Odontonia Andreana ‘Stonehurst’ A.M. June 3, 1958. A fine 
cultivated plant which carried a large spike of twelve well-spaced 
flowers. Each flower measured 4 inches across, tepals 14 inches and 
the labellum 1}? inches at the widest point. The white ground of the 
tepals are covered with minute rose spots, thus creating a basic pale 
rose shade which in parts are well covered by large lilac-purple blotches 
and markings. Equally attractive is the large flattish labellum. The 
base portion was whitish and the upper area of brown provided a 
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splendid background for the yellow crest. The parents of this cultivar 
are O. Andromeda and Miltonia Lycaena, Exhibited by R. Strauss, 
Esq., Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Phalaenopsis Eventide ‘Thia’ A.M. October 14, 1958. A cut 
spike of sixteen flowers was shown. The fine large flowers measured 
4} inches across each one with a tepal spread of 2} inches. The basic 
colour was white with a very faint rose flush on the middle of the 
flower. The tepals were rosy mauve on the reverse side. Parents P. 
Pink Beauty and P. Marmouset. Exhibited by Mr. N. Schokman, 
Bambragalla Estate, Rattota, Ceylon. 

Phalaenopsis Monique ‘Anne’ A.M. October 14, 1958. This 
fine branched spike carried twenty-four fully developed flowers. The 
individual flowers measured 3 inches across with tepal spread of 14 
inches, light rose-purple in colour fading at the margins. The labellum 
was of a similar colour. Parentage of this cultivar P. schilleriana and 
P. Gilles Gratiot. Exhibited by Mr. N. Schokman, Bambragalla 
Estate, Ratotta, Ceylon. 

Vanda Rothschildiana ‘Ruby’ F.C.C. October 14, 1958. This 
is probably one of the finest cultivars of its type exhibited. The spike 
spike of fifteen flowers shown measured 4} inches across each flower 
with tepals 1} inches wide. The basic colour is lavender-blue with 
delightful tessellation on the tepals. The small labellum was navy-blue 
which added to the dignity of this fine orchid. Parentage V. sanderiana 
and V. coerulea. Exhibited by Mr. E. Garth, Sun Valley Florists, 
Kundasace, Ceylon. 

Vandanthe Nelly Morley ‘Jookhiam’ A.M. May 19, 1958. The 
parentage of this fine cultivar is Vanda Emma van Deventer x Euanthe 
sanderiana. A cut spike of eleven flowers, each measuring 34 inches 
across, and tepals 1} inches. The pale rose ground of the tepals was 
heavily marked with purple. The labellum was attractively coloured. 
The side lobes were pale green heavily marked with crimson and the 
front lobe was dull brown marked with five distinct yellowish lines. 
Exhibited by Mr. Quek Kial Huart, 57 Wilkinson Road, Singapore 15. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1960 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The Royal Horticultural Society and The National Chrysanthemum 
Society have made jointly the following awards to chrysanthemums 
after exhibition at the Shows of the Royal Horticultural Society and The 
National Chrysanthemum Society, on the recommendation of the Joint 
Chrysanthemum Committec. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum ‘Fresh Cream’ A.M. September 22, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes, and for cutting for market. Section 21a, 
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reflexed, large-flowered, white. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets 
long, medium width, curled, overlapping and pointed; inner florets in- 
curved, outer florets recurved; cream. Shown by Messrs. E. Riley & 
Sons, Alfreton Nurseries, Ashover Road, Woolley Moor, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Gipsy’ A.M. September 16, 1960, as a variety 
for show purposes, and for cutting for market. Section 21a, reflexed, 
large-flowered, red. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets long, narrow, 
quilled, distinct and pointed; inner florets incurved, outer florets re- 
curved; Blood Red (H.C.C. 820), with reverse Amber Yellow (H.C.C. 
505). Shown by Messrs. E. Riley & Sons. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Goldmine’ A.M. September 16, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 21b, re- 
flexed, medium-flowered, yellow. Flowers 5 inches in diameter ; florets 
short, narrow, flat, blunt and overlapping; inner florets incurved, outer 
florets recurved; Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2), with reverse Canary 
Yellow (H.C.C. 2/2). Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, 
Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Jean Metcalfe’ A.M. September 27, 1960, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section 21a, reflexed, large-flowered, 
yellow. Flowers 6} inches in diameter; florets long, medium width, 
curled, overlapping and pointed; extreme inner florets incurved, inner 
and outer florets recurved. Outer florets Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602), 
inner florets, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2) with reverse Mimosa Yellow 
(H.C.C. 602/2). Shown by Mr. G. Wilson, Three Trees Nursery, 
Prayle Grove, Cricklewood, London. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Monica Russell’ A.M. September 22, 1960, as 
a variety for show purposes, and for cutting for market. Section 21b, 
reflexed medium-flowered, yellow. Flowers 5} inches in diameter; 
florets long, medium width, curled, overlapping and pointed; inner 
florets incurved, outer florets recurved; a brighter shade of Aureolin 
(H.C.C. 3). Shown by W. Walters, Esq., 17 Peel Street, South Norman- 
ton, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Noele Gordon’ A.M. August 30, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section 20a, incurved, large-flowered, white. 
Flowers 54 inches in diameter; florets long, medium width, flat, over- 
lapping and pointed; inner florets incurved, outer florets incurved, and 
tips incurved. Cream. Shown by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nur- 
series, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Peter White’ A.M. September 16, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes, and for cutting for market. Section 214, 
reflexed, large-flowered, white. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets 
short, narrow, distinct, blunt and curled; inner florets incurved, outer 
florets recurved; white; shown by Mr. F. Rowe, Rylands Nurseries, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Sonny Riley’ A.M. September 16, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 21a, re- 
flexed, large-flowered, yellow. Flowers 6 inches in diameter; florets 
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short, broad, curled, overlapping, and pointed; inner florets recurved, 
outer florets recurved; Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602) with reverse 
Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/2). Shown by Messrs. E. Riley & Sons. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Stardust’ A.M. August 9, 1960, as a variety for 
cutting for market. Section 21b, reflexed, medium-flowered, yellow. 
Flowers 5} inches in diameter, florets long, medium width, curled, 
overlapping and blunt; inner florets vertical, outer florets recurved; 
outer florets cream at base, tipped Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) inner 
florets Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. between 602/1 and 602) with reverse 
cream. Shown by Mr. J. R. Bell, The Southdown Nurseries, Horam, 
Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Trundle’ A.M. September 27, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 21b, 
reflexed, medium-flowered, pink. Flowers 54 inches in diameter; 
florets fairly long, fairly broad, slightly curled, overlapping, distinct and 
fairly pointed; inner florets incurved, outer florets slightly recurved; 
outer florets, Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527/3) edged and suffused 
Fuchsia Purple (H.C.C. 28/3) inner florets Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. 
9/3) edged Fuchsia Purple (H.C.C. 28/3) with reverse Aureolin (H.C.C. 
3/3). Shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros. Ltd., Cotswold Nurseries, 
Cotswold Road, Worthing, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Verbena’ A.M. September 16, 1960, as a variety 
for show purposes, and for cutting for market. Section 21a, reflexed, 
large-flowered, yellow. Flowers 54 inches in diameter; florets short, 
broad, distinct, curled and blunt; inner florets incurved, outer florets 
incurved; Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1) with reverse Sulphur Yellow 
(H.C.C. 1/3). Shown by Mr. F. Rowe. 


GROWING POTATOES UNDER 
BLACK POLYTHENE 


H. C. Green 
(National Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Wrest Park) 


DS the course of some experimental work at the National 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering on potato ridge formation and 
covering potatoes with soil, it was suggested that if potatoes could be 
given an artificial covering of some opaque material, such as black 
polythene, the tubers could be grown on the surface instead of buried in 
the soil (Figs.62-63). If this could be done the difficult task of separating 
the potatoes undamaged from vast quantities of soil, clods and stones at 
harvest could be practically eliminated. In addition, since the potato 
would become a shallow growing crop, the preparation of the ground 
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would be easier; there might also be a saving in the use of fertilizer. 
Very little interrow cultivation would be required and there would be 
very good weed control. The main disadvantage would be the cost of 
the polythene, which would amount to about £65 to cover an acre 
completely. The polythene would be so torn and mixed with the tops 
at the end of the season that it would not be recoverable for use another 
year. The method would therefore have to show a distinct advantage 
either in earlier, heavier crops or lower costs of growing and harvesting. 

A short row of ‘Ulster Premier’ potatoes was therefore planted on 
April 9, 1959, and covered with 24-inch-wide, 150-gauge black poly- 
thene film. The potatoes were placed directly on the rather cloddy 
surface. The polythene was held down with a covering of soil at the 
sides. Three weeks later the shoots started to develop, and were let 
through the film by jabbing a hole with a pencil. The potatoes under 
the polythene mulch developed noticeably more rapidly than a row 
grown in the normal way alongside, and on July 21 the potatoes grown 
under the black polythene yielded at the rate of g-1 tons per acre 
against 5-3 tons for the control rows. There was also a suggestion of 
superior flavour. 

If an advantage in yield of this order could be maintained, the cost 
of the polythene would be recovered and there would be no doubt as 
to the value of the method. Accordingly more extensive trials were 
carried out in 1960 at Silsoe and on a farm in Hertfordshire, in co- 
operation with the firm of British Visqueen who supplied the polythene 
film. On the farm, ‘Ulster Premier’, ‘Arran Pilot’ and ‘King Edward’ 
varieties were planted with a semi-automatic planter set to give two 
rows 24 inches apart, with the potatoes placed just in the soil at 15-inch 
intervals. The double row was then covered with a 52-inch-wide 
150-gauge polythene film and the sides secured by hoeing soil over the 
outer 6 inches on each side. 

At Silsoe the potatoes were planted in single rows spaced at 28 inches 
with the potatoes covered with 24-inch-wide film. Comparisons were 
made between unperforated film, preperforated film with various shape 
and size of hole with the potatoes placed directly below the holes and 
displaced by varying amounts to determine the importance of accuracy 
of planting, should preperforated film laid mechanically be eventually 
used in practice. 

The weather was fairly dry for the first few weeks after planting, 
but persistent night frosts seriously delayed development at Silsoe, the 
young shoots being damaged on several occasions. The Hertfordshire 
farm trials also had a bad start due to high winds firstly making the 
wide film bulge upwards and flap, and finally blow away in places. 
Wet weather later in the season did not seem to be favourable to the 
rows with the polythene mulch. Yields at Silsoe showed no advantage 
over the normal method of growing, but small samples taken on the 
farm trial showed increases of 7-15 per cent, not enough to pay for the 
cost of the polythene. 
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In spite of these disappointing results in 1960, much was learnt as 
to the details of the method. 

The action of the polythene mulch would appear to give a higher 
soil temperature during the early stages of growth, with a reduction 
of evaporation of water from the soil. The best results are therefore 
likely to be obtained with an early variety and given dry sunny weather 
in April and May. 

In preparing the ground the soil should be worked to give a fine 
tilth to a depth of about 2 inches with probably about one-half to 
two-thirds of the normal fertilizer application. The potatoes should 
then be planted so they are just level with the surface, and covered with 
150-gauge black polythene film between 18 and 24 inches wide. If pre- 
perforated film is used, the potatoes should be planted so that the rose 
end of the potato is immediately below a 2-inch X-shaped hole, since 
the shoots not being much attracted by light, have great difficulty in 
finding their way through the holes even if displaced by as little as 
inch. 

The method is still virtually untried and it would be very unwise 
for anyone to try it on a commercial scale at present. In a private garden 
it is a different story. In this case an unperforated film is probably the 
best covering at planting time with the holes made later as the shoots 
develop. When the tubers develop, the side of the film can be carefully 
folded back and the larger potatoes picked off and the film replaced. 
In one instance some excellent potatoes were obtained by the middle 
of May last year in this way. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 


VARIETIES OF ANEMONE HYBRIDA (ANEMONE JAPONICA) 


Twelve varieties of Anemone hybrida were received for trial at Wisley in 
1958. Three plants of each variety were planted on January 14, 1958. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Commitee A 
on August 26, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council has made the 
following awards to varieties of Anemone hybrida, after trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

ALBA. (Sent by Messrs. Wallace & Barr, The Old Gardens, Bayham 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Described R.H.S. 
JOURNAL, 85, p. 129. Flowering from August 11, 1960 (H.C. 1959). [1] 

MAX VOGEL. (Sent by Messrs. Blooms Nurseries Ltd., Bressingham. 
Diss, Norfolk.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 3} feet high, 2 feet spread, 
vigorous, erect; foliage fairly dark green; flower stems strong and upright, 
green slightly tinged maroon; flowers 3 to 34 inches diameter, single; florets 
fairly narrow, slightly incurving, margins smooth, a colour between Mallow 
Purple (H.C.C. 630/2) and Phlox Purple (H.C.C. 632/1), margins and tips 
white. Flowering from August 11, 1960. [4] 
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MARGARETE. (Sent by Messrs. Wallace & Barr.) H.C. August 26, 
1960. Plant 3} feet high, 1} feet spread, vigorous, erect; foliage fairly dark 
green; flower stems very strong and fairly upright, medium green much tinged 
with brown; flowers 3 to 34 inches diameter, semi-double; florets narrow, 
slightly incurving, margins waved, Roseine Purple (H.C.C. 629/1), changing 
to Roseine Purple (H.C.C. between 269/2 and 629/3) and white at margins. 
Flowering from August 19, 1960. [9] 


ANNUAL ASTERS (CHINA ASTERS) 

One hundred and seventy stocks of annual asters (China asters) were 
received for trial at Wisley in 1960. The trial was sown in frames which were 
not covered with glass on April 8, 1960. The resulting seedlings were planted 
out in the open where they were to flower on June 1, 1960. The height of the 
stocks varied from 8 inches to 3 feet and the spaces between the rows was 
varied to accord with the heights given by the senders on the entry forms. 
Thirty plants of each stock were grown in the trial. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on July 25, August 5, 12, 26, and September 2, 15, 1960, and on its recom- 
mendation the Council has made the following awards to annual asters. 

Varieties which have been Highly Commended are listed after those 
which have received the Award of Merit, with their colours and their senders’ 
names in parentheses. The colours are arranged in this report according to 
the classification of the Horticultural Colour Chart. 

The number in brackets after the description of the stock was that under 
which it was grown in the trials. 


Flowers of white shades 

DOBIE’S GIANT WHITE PLUME. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Samuel Dobie & Son Ltd., 11 Grosvenor Street, Chester.) A.M. 
September 2, 1960. Plants 27 inches high, vigorous, erect and compact, 
branched; flower stems 19 to 20 inches long. Flowers 44 to 5} inches dia- 
meter, double; ray florets flat and straight, white, buds cream; disk 4 inch 
diameter, golden yellow. Flowering from August 23, 1960. [39] 

GIANT CALIFORNIA WHITE IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. 
Nutting & Sons Ltd., Merstham, Surrey.) A.M. September 2, 1960. Plant 
23 to 25 inches high, vigorous, erect and compact, much branched; flower 
stems 16 to 17 inches long. Flowers 6 inches diameter, double; ray florets 
reflexed at apex, white with cream centre; disk 1 inch diameter, yellowish 
green. Flowering from August 22, 1960. [167] 

Highly Commended 

Brilliant. Double. (Messrs. Hans Meisert.) 

Chrysanthemum White Improved. Double. (Messrs. |. E. Ohlsens 
Enke.) 

Fairy Tale Princess. Double. (Messrs. G. Teicher K.G.) 

Masterpiece Edelstein. Double. (Messrs. W. J. Unwin Ltd.) 

Ostrich Plume White Improved. Double. (Messrs.D.'T. Brown & Co.) 

Pink Ball Improved. Double. (Messrs. Denholm Seed Co.) 

Princess Creamy White. Double. (Messrs. Sluis & Groot N.V.) 

Queen of Market White Improved. Double. (Messrs. Nutting & 
Sons Ltd.) 

of the Market White Improved. Double. (Messrs. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux S.A.) 
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White Ball Improved. Double. (Messrs. Denholm Seed Co.) 
White Ball Improved. Double. (Messrs. George Ball.) 
White Swan. Single. (Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 


Flowers of yellow shades 
Duchess Yellow. Double; Primrose Yellow. (Messrs. L. Clause S.A.) 


Flowers of orange shades 
Goldrose. Double; Peach. (Messrs. Samen-Mauser A.G.) 


Flowers of red (crimson) shades 


DOBBIE’S PRINCESS SCARLET. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Dobbie & Co. Ltd., The Scottish Seed Establishment, Edinburgh 7, 
Scotland.) A.M. September 2, 1960. Plant 24 inches high, erect and fairly 
compact, branched; flower stems 12 to 17 inches long. Flowers 4 inches 
diameter, double; outer ray florets flat and straight, inner ray florets quilled, 
Currant Red (H.C.C. 821/2), Cherry (H.C.C. 722/2) at base. Flowering from 
August 16, 1960. [128] 

Highly Commended 
Alhambra. Double; Crimson. (Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux S.A.) 
Red Jewel. Double; Currant Red. (Messrs. G. Teicher K.G.) 


Flowers of violet-red shades 
BUKET BEACON RED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. G. 
Teicher K.G.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 26 inches high, vigorous, erect 
and compact, branched; flower stems 16 to 18 inches long. Flowers 3} to 
4 inches diameter, double; outer ray florets flat and straight, inner ray florets 


quilled, Cherry (H.C.C. 722/2) changing to Crimson (H.C.C., 22/1) at base; 
disk 4 inch diameter, lemon. Flowering from August 21, 1960. [82] 

DOBBIE’S DWARF SCARLET. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Dobbie & Co. Ltd.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 14 inches high, 
vigorous, erect and compact, much branched; flower stems 9 inches long. 
Flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, double; ray florets flat and straight, slightly 
reflexed at apex, Cherry (H.C.C. 722/2) changing to Crimson (H.C.C. 22/2) 
at base; disk 3 to 1 inch diameter, golden yellow. Flowering from August 22, 
1960. [5] 

EXCELLENT SALMON ROSE. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) A.M. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 30 inches high, vigorous, erect and compact, branched; flower stems 
23 inches long. Flowers 3} to 4 inches diameter, double; outer ray florets 
flat and straight, inner ray florets quilled, Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. between 
§27/1 and 527/3); disk 4 inch diameter, yellow. Flowering from August 21, 
1960. [81 

FIRECREST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Samuel Dobie 
& Son Ltd.) A.M. September 2, 1960. Plant 24 to 29 inches high, vigorous, 
erect and compact, branched; flower stems 17 inches long. Flowers 4} to 
5 inches diameter, double; ray floreis flat and straight, slightly reflexed at 
apex, Cardinal Red (H.C.C. between 822 and 822/2), Tyrian Rose (H.C.C. 
24/1) when first opened. Flowering from August 11, 1960. [109] 

GIANTS OF CALIFORNIA CRIMSON IMPROVED. (Raised, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux S.A.) A.M. September 2, 
1960. Plant 26 inches high, vigorous, erect and compact, branched; flower 
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stems 21 to 24 inches long. Flowers 5 inches diameter, double; ray florets 
flat and straight, reflexed at apex, China Rose (H.C.C. 024/1). Flowering 
from August 22, 1960. [170] 

POMPON CHERRY RED IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. Ernst 
Benary Ltd., Hann-Munden, Germany.) A.M. September 2, 1960. Plant 
21 inches high, vigorous, erect and compact, branched ; flower stems 15 inches 
long. Flowers 2 to 24 inches diameter, double ; outer ray florets flat and straight, 
inner ray florets quilled, Cherry (H.C.C. 722/2); disk 4 inch diameter, yellow. 
Flowering from August 11, 1960. [60] 

PRINCESS LENA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. 
Ohlsens Enke.) A.M. September 2, 1960. Plant 30 inches high, vigorous, 
erect spreading habit, branched; flower stems 16 to 23 inches long. Flowers 
3¥ inches diameter, double ; outer ray florets flat and straight, inner ray florets 
quilled, Phlox Pink (H.C.C. between 625/1 and 625/2). Flowering from 
August 22, 1960. [136] 

ROSE QUEEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Ernst Benary 
Ltd.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 10} inches high, vigorous, erect and 
compact, branched; flower stems 6 to 84 inches long. Flowers 3% inches 
diameter, double; ray florets flat and straight, incurved at margin, Fuchsine 
Pink (H.C.C. 627/1); disk 4 inch diameter, golden yellow. Flowering from 
August 4, 1960. [10j 

SCARLET CLUSTER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons (Leicester) Ltd., St. James Street, Leicester.) A.M. 
September 2, 1960. Plant 22 inches high, vigorous, erect and compact, much 
branched ; flower stems 7 inches long. Flowers 2;%; inches diameter, double; 
ray florets flat and straight, Cherry (H.C.C. 722/2) changing to Crimson 
(H.C.C. 22/1) at base; disk $ inch diameter, cream. Flowering from August 
27, 1960. [46] 

Highly Commended 

Ambria Salmon Rose. Double; Rhodamine Pink. (Messrs. J. E. 
Ohlsens Enke.) 

Chrysanthemum Scarlet Improved. Double; Rose Red to Chrysan- 
themum Crimson. (Messrs. J]. E. Ohlson Enke.) 

Dobie’s Daybreak. Double; Rhodamine Pink. (Messrs. Samue! Dobie 
& Son Ltd.) 

Early Dawn Bright Rose. Double; Fuchsine Pink, tipped Mallow 
Purple. (Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 

Flashing Light. Double; Rose Red. (Messrs. Ernst Benary Ltd.) 

Giant Comet Salmon Improved. Semi-double; Tyrian Rose. (Messrs. 
Nutting & Sons Ltd.) 

Helene Weibull. Single; China Rose. (Messrs. W. Weibull A.B. 
Landskrona.) 

Karneol. Double; China Rose. (Messrs. Hans Meisert.) 

Lilliput Fiery Scarlet Improved. Double; Chrysanthemum Crimson. 
(Messrs. D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd.) 

Lilliput Rose. Double; between Phlox Pink and Fuchsine Pink. 
(Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 

Madeleine Weibull. Semi-double; Rose Red. (Messrs. W. Weibull 


A.B.) 
Massagno Fiery Scarlet. Semi-double; Rose Red. (Messrs. G. 
Teicher K.G.) 
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Nina Weibull. Semi-double; Fuchsine Pink changing to Roseine 
Purple. (Messrs. W. Weibull A.B.) 

Ostrich Plume Crimson Improved. Double; China Rose. (Messrs. 
D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd.) 

Ostrich Plume Deep Rose Improved. Double; Roseine Purple. 
(Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux S.A.) 

Ostrich Plume Rose Improved. Double; Fuchsine Pink. (Messrs. 
D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd.) 

Queen of the Market Bright Crimson Improved. Semi-double; 
near Rose Red. (Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux S.A.) 

Red Riding Hood. Double. Rose Madder changing to Rose. (Messrs. 
Samuel Dobie & Son Ltd.) 

Rose Ball Improved. Double; Fuchsine Pink. (Messrs. Nutting & 
Sons Ltd.) 

Rose Pink Bouquet. Double ; Fuchsine Pink. (Messrs. Bodger Seeds Ltd). 

Salome. Single; Rose Madder. (Messrs. W. J. Unwin Ltd.) 

Salome Brick Rose. Single; China Rose. (Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) 

Triumph of the Market Cinnabar. Double: Rose Bengal. (Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 


Flowers of reddish violet (purple) shades 

CREGO ROSE PINK IMPROVED. (Raised and sent by Messrs. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., P.O. Box 967, Mountain View, California, U.S.A.) 
A.M. September 2, 1960. Plant 26 inches high, vigorous, erect fairly spread- 
ing habit, branched ; flower stems 17 to 20 inches long. Flowers 4} to 5 inches 
diameter, double; ray florets flat and straight, reflexed at apex, Persian Rose 
(H.C.C. 628/1) faintly touched Roseine Purple (H.C.C. 629/1) at tips. 
Flowering from August 13, 1960. [153] 

LILLIPUT ROSE IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd.) 
A.M. September 15, 1960. Plant 20 inches high, vigorous, erect and com- 
pact, much branched; flower stems 6 inches long. Flowers 1;’5 to 1 inches 
diameter, double; ray florets quilled, Persian Rose (H.C.C. 628/1); disk 
4 inch diameter, lemon yellow. Flowering from August 29, 1960. [19] 


Highly Commended 

Angela. Double; Mallow Purple. (Messrs. Hans Meisert.) 

Branching Ray Dark Rose. Double; Fuchsia Purple. (Messrs. Ernst 
Benary Ltd.) 

Crimson Bouquet. Double; Persian Rose. (Messrs. Bodger Seeds Ltd.) 

Dobbie’s Dwarf Rose. Double; Persian Rose. (Messrs. Dobbie & Co. 
Ltd.) 

Heart of France Improved. Double; Tyrian Purple. (Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux S.A.) 

Vilmorin’s Pink. Single; Amaranth Rose. (Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux 


S.A.) 
Flowers of violet shades 

TRIUMPH OF THE MARKET AZURE BLUE. (Raised, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 
26 inches high, vigorous, erect fairly spreading habit, much branched ; flower 
stems 20 inches long. Flowers 54 inches diameter, double; ray florets flat 
and straight, reflexed at apex, Heliotrope (H.C.C. between 636 and 636/r1). 
Flowering from August 12, 1960. [63] 
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Blue Queen. Double; Spectrum Violet changing to Royal Purple. 
(Messrs. Ernst Benary Ltd.) 

Crego Blue Flame Improved. Double; Heliotrope. (Messrs. Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co.) 

King Lavender Improved. Double; Heliotrope. (Messrs. Denholm 
Seed Co.) 

Lilliput Dark Blue Improved. Double; Plum Purple. (Messrs. D.1. 
Brown & Co. Ltd.) 

Lilliput Light Blue Improved. Semi-double to double; Violet. 
(Messrs. D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd.) 

Princess Improved Purple. Double; Royal Purple. (Messrs. Bodger 
Seeds Ltd.) 
Verena. Double; Amethyst Violet. (Messrs. Hans Meisert.) 


Flower of violet to bluish violet shades 


Dobbie’s Dwarf Dark Blue. Double; Spectrum Violet to Campanula 
Violet. (Messrs. Dobbie & Co. Ltd.) 


Flowers of bluish violet shades 

Azure Ball Improved. Double; Mauvette. (Messrs. Denholm Seed 
Co.) 

Blue Beauty. Single; Sea Lavender Violet. (Mr. S. Yates.) 

Ostrich Plume Mauve. Double; Mauvette. (Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson Ltd.) 

Petra. Double; Sea Lavender Violet. (Messrs. Hans Meisert.) 

Princess Improved Azure Blue. Double; Sea Lavender Violet. 
Messrs. Bodger Seeds Ltd.) 


Flowers of greenish yellow shades 
Starry Sky. Double; Chartreuse Green. (Messrs. Ernst Benary Ltd.) 


GLADIOLI 


Ninety-eight stocks of gladioli were grown at Wisley during 1960. Twelve 
corms of each stock were planted on April 13, 1960, on a site neighbouring 
the path leading to Seven Acres. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A on 
July 25, August 5 and 12, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to gladioli, after trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

ALFRED NOBEL. (Raised by H. J. Salman & Sons, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons, Windsor House, 46 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1.) F.C.C, August 5, 1960. Plant 5 feet tall; twenty flowers 
per spike with seven open at once. Flowers 5 inches diameter, a bright shade 
between Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620) and Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/1) streaked 
cream, blotch at throat cream. Flowering from August 2, 1960 (A.M. 
1955). [57] 

> RENARES. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd., Noordwyk, Holland.) F.C.C, August 5, 1960. Plant 3 feet 
tall; eighteen flowers per spike with seven open at once. Flowers 5} inches 
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diameter, soft cream pink with faintest touch of salmon. Flowering from 
August 3, 1960 (A.M. 1950). [53] 

GREEN WOODPECKER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark Ltd.) F.C.C, August 5, 1960. Described R.H.S. 
JouRNAL, 84, p. 142. Flowering from July 25, 1960 (A.M. 1958). [9] 

RUDYARD KIPLING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark Ltd.) F.C.C., July 25, 1960. Plant 4 feet tall; nineteen 
flowers per spike with eight open at once. Flowers 4} to 5 inches diameter, 
white, flushed Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/2), blotch at throat Scarlet (H.C.C. 
19). Flowering from July 21, 1960 (A.M. 1956). [44] 

UP TO DATE. (Raised by Mr. A. G. Hoek, Noordwyk, Holland, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark Ltd.) F.C.C, August s, 
1960. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 85, p. 33. Flowering from August 2, 1960 
(A.M. [76] 

GOLD PIECE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 5, 1960. Described R.H.S. Journat, 85, p. 34. 
Flowering from July 27, 1960 (H.C. 1959). [35] 

GRANDIOOS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 5, 1960. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 84, p. 143. 
Flowering from August 1, 1960 (H.C. 1958). [84] 

NAUTILUS, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 5, 1960. Plant 4} to 4} feet tall; twenty flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 5 to 6 inches diameter, Dutch 
Vermilion (H.C.C. 717) fading to Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717/3), Barium 
Yellow (H.C.C. 503/3) at throat with blotch of Currant Red (H.C.C. 821). 
Flowering from July 24, 1960. [73] 

ROSALINDA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 5, 1960. Described R.H.S. Journat, 85, p. 34. 
Flowering from August 1, 1960 (H.C. 1959). [47] 

TOULOUSE LAUTREC. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 25, 1960. Plant 4 feet tall; seventeen 
to eighteen flowers per spike with seven to nine open at once. Flowers 4 to 
5 inches diameter, Orange (H.C.C. 12/2) with central streak of Maize 
Yellow (H.C.C. 607/2) and splashed Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618) at margin; 
lower petals blotched Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822) surrounded by a broad band 
of Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1). Flowering from July 14, 1960. [48] 

BASHFUL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 25, 1960. Plant 4 to 44 feet tall; seventeen to eighteen 
flowers per spike with seven to nine open at once. Flowers 5 inches diameter, 
Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 523) edged Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620/1), blotch on lower 
petals Vermilion (H.C.C. 18) surrounded by Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603/2). 
Flowering from July 14, 1960. [10] 

BEN TROVATA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 5, 1960. Plant 4 to 5 feet tall; twenty flowers per 
spike with six to eight open at once. Flowers 44 to § inches ‘diameter, Porcelain 
Rose (H.C.C. between 620/1 and 620/3) splashed Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620). 
Flowering from August 1, 1960. [86] 

CANTABILE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 5, 1960. Plant 4} feet tall; twenty to twenty-two 
flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 34 inches diameter, Chrome 
Yellow (H.C.C. 605/2) splashed Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618/1), blotch on lower 
petal near Indian Lake (H.C.C. 826) surrounded by Vermilion (H.C.C. 18), 
Flowering from July 22, 1960. [7] 
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CLEMENTINA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 25, 1960. Plant 44 feet tall; eighteen to twenty flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 5} inches diameter, white, cream at 
throat, buds cream. Flowering from July 17, 1960. [26] 

CORIOLAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Lrd.) H.C. August 5, 1960. Plant 34 to 4} feet tall; twenty to twenty- 
three flowers per spike with eight open at once. Flowers 474s inches diameter, 
Azalea Pink (H.C.C. between 618/2 and 618/3), splashed Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/1) at 
margins, lip Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C.602/2). Flowering from August 1, 1960. [66] 

PICOS BELL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 25, 1960. Plant 34 to 3} feet tall; twelve to sixteen 
flowers per spike with four open at once. Flowers 34 inches diameter, Mimosa 
Yellow (H.C.C. 602/2) lightly overlaid Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618/2), blotch at 
throat Signal Red (H.C.C. 719) surrounded by Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/1). 
Flowering from July 20, 1960. [4] 

ROYAL STEWART. (Raised by Mr. Ralph Pommert, U.S.A., introduced 
by All America Gladiolus Selections Inc. and sent by Messrs. D. & W. Pigott, 
Furze Hill Nursery, Wimborne, Dorset.) H.C. August 5, 1960. Plant 44 feet 
tall; seventeen to nineteen flowers per spike with ten open at once. Flowers 
34 inches diameter, Signal Red (H.C.C. 719) facing to Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/1), 
blotch on lower petal Orient Red (H.C.C. 819). Flowering from August 3, 
1960. [62] 

SNOW QUEEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 5, 1960. Plant 44 feet tall; twenty-one flowers per 
spike with six open at once. Flowers 4 inches diameter, white. Flowering from 
August 3, 1960. [25] 

VALENTIN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 5, 1960. Plant 3} to 4 feet tall; twenty-one flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 3$ to 4 inches diameter, Phlox Purple 
(H.C.C. 632/1), Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31/1) at margins, lower petal speckled 
Doge Purple (H.C.C. 732) and faintly edged Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/3). 
Flowering from July 28, 1960. [go] 


GARDEN PINKS 

Eighty-five stocks of garden pinks were grown at Wisley in 1960. Ten of 
these stocks were planted on small rocks on a site near the Alpine House in the 
Rock Garden, The remaining varieties were planted in an open border 
neighbouring the lavender hedge near the frame-yard wall. Five plants of 
each variety were planted on September 10, 1959. 

The Joint Dianthus Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society, The 
Alpine Garden Society and The British National Carnation Society inspected 
the trial on June 10 and 24, 1960, and on its recommendation The Royal 
Horticultural Society, The Alpine Garden Society and The British National 
Carnation Society have made jointly the following awards to garden pinks. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

AS VARIETIES FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 

ELIZABETH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. S. T. Byatt, Ivy- 
thorpe, Hanworth Road, Hampton, Middlesex.) F.C.C. June 10, 1960. 
Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 81, p. 503. Flowering from June 7, 1960 (A.M. 
1956). [ 

1F WNABELLE. (Raised by the late Mr. T. Carlile, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Thomas Carlile (Loddon Nurseries) Ltd., Carlile’s Corner, 
Twyford, Berks.) A.M. June 24, 1960. Described RHS. JouRNAL, 84, 
pp. 31 and 32. Flowering from May 24, 1960 (H.C. 1958). [10] 
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(Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
Wivelsfield Nurseries, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex.) A.M. June 10, 1960. Add, 
eye Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828) to the description already published in the 
R.H.S. Journat, 82, p. 494. Flowering from May 27, 1960 (H.C. 1957). [4] 
NANCY LINDSAY. (Raised by Miss Nancy Lindsay, introduced and sent 
by Miss Valerie Finnis, Waterperry Horticultural School, Wheatley, Oxford.) 
H.C. June 10, 1960. Plant vigorous, compact and slightly spreading habit; 
flower stems 3 to 3$ inches long, slender, rigid; flowers 14 inches diameter, 
single, no scent; petals fairly broad, cut, Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. between 627 
and 627/1), edged and veined Roseine Purple (H.C.C. between 629 and 629/1); 
calyx strong. Flowering from May 23, 1960. [1] 


AS VARIETIES FOR THE OPEN BORDER 

HELEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd.) 
A.M. June 24, 1960. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 85, p. 132. Flowering from 
June 20, 1960 (H.C. 1959). [44] 

LILIAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Aliwood Bros. Ltd.) 
A.M. June 24, 1960. Plant vigorous, bushy habit; flower stems 12 to 15} 
inches long, slender, rigid; flowers 2 to 2§ inches diameter, semi-double, 
centre loose, scent strong clove; petals broad, white; calyx fairly strong, 
Flowering from June 1, 1960. [14] 

CAROL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd.) 
H.C. June 24, 1960. Plant vigorous, bushy habit; flower stems 12 inches long, 
stout, rigid; flowers 2 inches diameter, semi-double, centre fairly full, scent 
slight clove; petals broad, cut, a clear shade between Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 622) 
and Claret Rose (H.C.C. 021/2); calyx strong. Flowering from June 12, 1960 
(C. 1955). [37] 

LONDON DELIGHT. (Raised and sent by F. R. McQuown, Esq., F -L.S., 
39 Farm Avenue, London, N.W.2.) H.C. June 24, 1960. Plant vigorous, 
slightly spreading habit; flower stem 15 inches long, slender, rigid; flower 1¢ 
inches diameter, serni-double, centre loose, scent fairly strong clove; petals 
fairly broad, Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/3), fairly heavily laced Erythrite Red 
(H.C.C. 0027), Purple Madder (H.C.C. 1028) at base; calyx strong. Flowering 
from June 6, 1960. [31] 

SHOW PARAGON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) H.C. June 24, 1960. Plant vigorous, bushy habit, flower stems 14 
inches long, stout, rigid; flowers 2} inches diameter, double, centre fairly full, 
scent clove; petals broad, a colour near Dawn Pink (H.C.C. between 523/1 and 
523/2); calyx strong. Flowering from June 21, 1960. [58] 

MABEL VARLOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by E. W. Varlow Esq., 
98 Brentwood Road, Chadwell St. Mary, Grays, Essex.) C. June 24, 1960. 
Plant fairly vigorous, bushy habit; flower stems 16 inches long, stout, rigid; 
flowers 176 inches diameter, semmi-double, centre loose, scent slight clove ; petals 
broad, Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 523/3), fairly lightly laced and zoned a colour near 
Ruby Red (H.C.C. 827); calyx strong. Flowering from June 1, 1960. [32] 

ROSALIE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd.) 
C. June 24, 1960. Plant vigorous, bushy habit; flower stems 12 to 13 inches 
long, stout, rigid ; flowers 2;’s inches diameter, semi-double, centre loose, scent 
clove; petals broad, Camellia Rose (H.C.C. between 622/1 and 622/2); calyx 
strong. Flowering from June 22, 1960. [62] 

SHOW CHARMING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) C. June 24, 1960. Plant vigorous, bushy habit; flower stems 12 to 15 
inches long, stout, rigid ; flowers 2} inches diameter, semi-double, centre loose, 
scent strong clove ; petals broad, between white and Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 523 '3), 
Jasper Red (H.C.C. 018) at base; calyx strong. Flowering from June 1, 1960. 
[s9] 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Will any Fellow who is willing to offer one of these plants please com- 
municate direct with the Fellow who is seeking it and not with the Editor. 


Hedychium gardnerianum 
Commiphora opabalsamun (Balsam) 
Cedronella canariensis 

Yucca whipplei 

Woodwardia orientalis 

Eremurus elwesit 

Linaria alpina 

Helichrysum vestitum (seeds of) 


Tris paradoxa 
‘Choshab’ 
Allium caput-medusae 
Eranthis pinnatifida (white) 
Anchusa caespitosa (seeds of ) 
Ilam azaleas (seeds of ) 
Rhododendron yakusimanum (seeds of ) 
Zantedeschia angustiloba 
elliottiana 
rehmannit 
Stewartia malacodendron 
» 
 pseudocamellia 
Strelitzia augusta 
micolai 
 Rewensis 
Rhododendron javanicum hybrid or 
sp., seed, scions or plants 


Mrs. Marjory Hadwick, ‘“Home- 
lands”, Strete, Nr. Dartmouth. 


James Grant, 38 Belmont Road, 
Ayr, Scotland. 


Miss J. M. Spence, Lovers Farm- 
house, Chalvington, Hailsham, 
Sussex. 

K, St. G. Cartwright, The Old 
Vicarage, Towersey, ‘Thame, 
Oxon. 


F. W. Schumacher, Horticulturist— 
Tree Seeds, Sandwich, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A. 

The Lady Mary Stuart-Walker, 
La Solana, Apartado 55, Algeciras 
(Cadiz), Spain, 


J. W. Stephenson, 14878 Heather 
Drive, San Jose 24, Calfornia, 


BOOK NOTES 


“A Gallery of Flowers.” By Germain Bazin. 10 in. x 8}in. 206 pp. Illus. 
(Thames & Hudson) 35s 


Two parallel lines of interest run through this fascinating book and demonstrate 
simultaneously the development of the art of painting and the gradual! increase in the 
volume of horticulvural material available. It is composed of forty-six reproductions 
of representations of flowers extending from an illuminated MS. of the fourteenth 
century to a charming, airy composition by Dufy dated 1942. It throws much light on 
many aspects of painting and horticulture and the varying approach of different artists. 
It illustrates how the art of botanical illustration, which may be said to have acquired 
an independent identity in the work of its great masters at the end of the eighteenth 
century—Van Spandonck, Redouté, the two Bauers-—~has a respectable lineage through 
Nicholas Robert from Direr and Flegel. The roses in a detai! from an “Assumption 
of the Virgin” at Toledo by El Greco hint how much the impressionists owe to this 
master. 
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We are all well acquainted with the meticulous painting of the miniaturists of the 
mediaeval manuscripts and the exact representationalism of the Dutch flower-painters, 
but we are perhaps less likely to consider as floral artists the impressionist and post- 
impressionist painters. By the latter half of the nineteenth century, when the impres- 
sionist tide is in full flood, the treatment of flowers in art is somewhat changed, no 
longer is there minute representatica of them, the general impression is given. This 
seems to me be of interest in connection with the whole art of botanical illustration, 
and indeed in connection with the science of botany itself. What the botanical artist 
has to do is to present the plant in such a manner that it may easily be identified. 
The different parts have to be exactly represented, but also the general outline and 
appearance. An aesthetic appreciation of plant-form as an aid to identification has 
been urged by at least one outstanding botanist in recent years and this may be de- 
veloped by the study of the flower-pictures of the impressionists. 

These are well represented in this book. Their work probably provides the most 
vital painting of floral subjects ever accomplished, and all their vividness and vitality 
are most exuberantly expressed in the sunburst quality of Van Gogh, which here 
springs into light and life in his Provengal ‘“Trees in Blossom’’. It will be of particular 
interest to his admirers to learn from his own words his debt to a Sittle-known painter, 
Adolphe Monticelli, 1824-86, here represented by a vase of red flowers, which displays 
the technique that Van Gogh was to refine and distinguish with his own genius. 

It seems hardly necessary to stress that this is not a book of plant-portraiture, but 
one of flower paintings. ‘The colour reproduction seems on the whole to have been 
successful, though some of the earlier plates have a yellowish, bronzy quality, which 
seems hardly likely to be characteristic of the originals. M. Germain Bazin, the 
learned Conservateur en Chef du Louvre, has selected the pictures and has provided 
the admirable and penetrating accompanying text. He has had the assistance in botanical 
matters of a md of the firm of Vilmorin. His book will give much pleasure and 
interest to lovers of painting and plants alike and at 35s. is by any standard a triumph 
of book-production. 

MORTON 


“Plant Viruses.” By Kenneth M. Smith 209 pp.+2 diagrams and 8 plates. 
18 figs. (Methuen) 16s. 6d, 


This is the third edition of Dr. Smith's book published under the same title before 
the war, but although in general it follows the same pattern as previous editions this 
one has undergone extensive revision and has been enlarged by the addition of several 
new chapters. In the field of plant virus disease study known as Virology more know- 
ledge is being gained every year and it is good that this new information should be 
recorded for the benefit of other workers and students interested in the subject. Dr. 
Smith is one of the leading authorities on plant viruses and he has written this book 
for beginners—especially students—so that they can understand the real nature of 
these viruses and the discases they cause. 

The first half of the book surveys the subject and explains how viruses are spread, 
the role of insect vectors, the reactions of the host plants and the latest discoveries of 
electron microscopy relating to the size of virus particles and the shapes of virus 
crystals. The second half describes modern methods for the practical study of viro- 
logy, including inoculation techniques, tests for virus infection, serology, and the puri- 
fication of viruses from infected sap. The last chapter is concerned with the control of 
virus diseases and this is followed by an appendix containing a list of common viruses 
and the indicator plants best suited in each case for diagnostic work in the laboratory. 
There is a good index and the bibliographical list at the end of each chapter provides 
good references in abundance. 

It is a useful littie book written as simply as the subject will allow by a research 
worker of long experience and we consider it worth the attention of all serious students 
of plant virus diseases. We recommend it to anyone who wishes to gain some knowledge 
of plant viruses without having recourse to long and perhaps tedious study. 


D. BE. GREEN 


“Getting Started with Rhododendrons and Azaleas.”” By J. Harold Clarke. 
268 pp. Illus. (Doubleday & Company Inc., Garden City, New York, 1960. 
London Office, 91 Great Russell St., W.C.1). $4.95. 

Dr. Clarke, the author of this new book, is the President of the American Rhodo- 
dendron Society and controls his own nursery in Washington. Readers will very soon 
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be convinced that he writes authoritatively on a subject which he has learned intimately 
from close contact with growing a wide range of rhododendrons and azaleas, both species 
and varieties. Dr. Clarke’s scientific training has enabled him to present in readily 
understood terms knowledge essential to the would-be beginner, who after studying 
such chapters as those devoted to ‘Soil requirements”’and “How to care for the Plants” 
should no longer hesitate to embark on their cultivation and to take part in discussing 
his new venture with his fellow enthusiasts. This book is written primarily for Amer- 
ican readers, but the advice given on cultivation and propagation can be readily 
adapted for British gardens. Furthermore, planting lists can be built-up easily from 
the four chapters devoted to descriptions of species and varieties and the evaluation 
of these for gardens. 

The illustrations throughout are poor in quality and it is difficult to understand 
how these were allowed to appear in what is otherwise an excellent production. 


F. P. KNIGHT 


“Cacti and Succulents”. By A. J. Huxley. 8 in. x 5} in. 60 pp. Illus. 
(Collingridge.) 7s. 6d. 

I have enjoyed reading Mr. A. J. Huxley’s Amateur Gardening Picture Book 
Cacti and Succulents, which is, I think, a valuable addition to the literature on this in- 
creasingly popular form of gardening. The chief feature of the book is the delightful 
photographs which cover a wide range of plants, and which are cleverly arranged, for 
easy reference, in families. 

It is a most useful book for beginners and especially for children, who, with their 
excellent memories, will be able to identify many plants once they have studied the 
enane in this book. The photographs, too, show the pleasure that can be derived 

y young and old alike from the many free-flowering varieties of both Cactus and 
Succulent plants; a careful look through this book will give them an excellent guide as 
to which plants to select. It is indeed a fascinating array of flowering plants, and one 
that is far more profuse and varied than you are led to expect. 

I like the short chapters on cultivation, propagation, pests and diseases, at the start 
of the book. The author is very knowledgeable about these plants and he has con- 
densed a mass of useful information for beginners in a clear and informative way in a 
very few pages. 

It is a readable little book which will give pleasure and guidance to all who are in- 
terested in these plants; and particularly so to beginners and children. 


OLIVER LEESE 


*‘Collectors’ Cacti.’’ By Edward V. Bloom. 123 pp. Illus. (Collingridge.) 


305. 

This book is well written, well illustrated and well produced but curiously limited 
in scope; also the title seems somewhat ambiguous. The name ‘collector’ covers those 
who collect in the field, either for botanical or commercial purposes, as well as any 
amateur who gets together a collection of plants from whatever source. What is inten- 
ded seems to be “Collected Cacti’, for only plants actually collected in the wild are 
recommended, though these may be acquired through nurserymen in this country who 
will have been responsible for re-establishing them. Personally I am al! in favour of 
collected cacti; such plants not only show the true character of the plant but usually 
continue to grow well, to flower and to remain true to type if properly treated. Much has 
been said against collected cacti and it is therefore pleasing to find an author who prefers 
them to the softer English-bred specimens and finds them easy to grow. But the num- 
ber of plants dealt with here is very limited; only 16 genera, including 34 species, are 
mentioned; all of them come from Mexico and the topography and climate of that 
country are well and fully described. The division of these few plants into ‘“‘Aristocrats 
among Cacti”, "Less Ambitious Cacti” and “Cacti which deserve a Place” is very 
arbitrary, in fact the whole book is written from a very personal angle and one feels 
that, in a few years time, the author may have increased his present collection of 
Ariocarpus, Astrophytum, Aztekium and so forth to include some of the equally inter- 
esting Cerei, Echinocacti and Mammillarias. The cultural treatment recommended is 
sound, so that one may confidently expect that his collection will later cover a wider 


range of plants. 
VERA HIGGINS 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
“ application should be made to the Council. 
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WE MAY BE 


GREEN | Bur 
WERE TOO FLY For YOU ” 


.... until you use 


Greenfly and other sap-sucking 
pests kill themselves when 
they feed on TRITOX-treated 
plants! Just dilute Tritox, then 
drench foliage or apply to soil at 
base of plants. It’s rapidly 
absorbed into the plant and the 
sap becomes lethal to greenfly and 
similar insects. Tritox remains 
persistent within plants much 
longer than ordinary insecticides. 


Use Tritox on your fiowers— 
Roses, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 
etc., and vegetables and fruit — 
Cabbages, Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
Broad Beans, Strawberries. 


Simple to use, Harmiess to 


bees and beneficial insects, 
Highly Effective. 


From Boots the Chemists, Ironmongers, Seedsmen, Chemists, etc. 
Bottles: 3/6, 6/-, 
Sole Manufacturers: ASSOCIATED FUMIGATORS LTD. 


11/6 and 21/- 112 Victoria Dock Road, London, E.16. 


Tel: Albert Dock 2145/6 


HOW’S THAT FOR al 


SWORDSMANSHIP! 


WILKINSON LONG-HANDLED EDGING SHEAR 
Curved heel allows easy trimming—even 
of borders as shallow as 14”. Price 60/- 
Also Wilkinson Sword Shear, 42/6 Notched Shear, 50/-. 
Ladies Shear, 40/- Long-Handled Lawn Shear, 75/-. 
From ironmongers, seedsmen and department stores. 


WILKINSON 
SWORD 


x1 


| 
ies — 
A 
TRITON, 
BUY TRITOX TODAY SEE THE WONDERFUL RESULTS. 
Uf 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. 


PERFECT 

PACKING 

ENSURES 
SAFE ARRIVAL 


TENT 
SUPPLIERS OF 
BENTLEY’S SELECTIVE WEED 
KILLER AND FERTILISER 


FOR LAWNS AND ALL GRASS AREAS 


Applied in fine weather during the growing period 
at the rate of 5 oz. per sq. yd. Bentley's Selective 
Weed killer and Fertiliser wil! destroy Dandelions, 
Plantains, Shepherd's Purse, Buctercups, Catsear, 
Ragwort, Sorrel, Starweed, Selfheal, Knapweed, 
etc., and wonderfully improve the growth, colour 
and texture of the Turf. 


Guaranteed Statutory Analysis: 
Nitrogen 3.63%; Soluble Phosphoric Acid 3.60%; 
Insoluble Phosphoric Acid 5.15%; Potash 
K,02 44%. 


1 ton £56; 4 cwt 57/6 per cwt; Nerd “aa 56 Ib. 
32/6; 28 Ib. 18/-; 14 Ib. 10/3; 71 Ib. 6 


Carriage Paid Home in England and Wales on 
40/- orders. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


It’s easier to say 


CLAY’S 


than fertilizer 
and better too! 


The Experts choice since 
1864 for FLOWERS, 
FRUIT, VEGETABLES 

and LAWNS thrive on it. 
Can be used as a dry or 
liquid feed 
ECONOMICAL, 
INEXPENSIVE, 

EASY TO USE 


Cartons 1/9, 2/6 & 3/11 
141b. 28 ib, 1 ewe. 
bag 


11/6 203 35)- 60/- 


LEONARDSLEE 
GARDENS 


HORSHAM 


SIR GILES LODER, Bart., 
will open the above on 


WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS, 
SATURDAYS and SUNDAYS 
during MAY, 

ALSO 
WHIT-MONDAY, MAY 22nd 


ADMISSION 2/- 
(SUNDAYS and WHIT-MONDAY 2/6) 
Car Park I/- Buffet Tea Weekdays 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Ne Dogs Allowed 


4 : 
Kay y 
Herts. 
Finest 
Quality 
Pot Plants 
ae 
x 
v 
8 
in 
4 
+ 
4 tb. 7 Ib 
bag = bag 
4/6 7/- 
Xu 


709 The New 
‘6 99 710 “Supra” Trolley Kneeler 
SUPRA only, complete with rubber mat. 


Trolley Kneeler 47/6 Carriage Paid (UK) 


fitted with Steel Support 709 New “Supra” Trolley 
Handles Kneeier, complete with steel sup- 
port handles and rubber mat.With- 
out wooden Seat. (As Illustrated). 
70/- Carriage Paid (UK) 


709 New Trolley 
Kneeler, complete with rubber 
mat, steel support handles and 
wooden seat. (As illustrated). 
82/6 Carriage Paid (UK) 


Specially designed to ease the 
strain of weeding 


The wooden rollers will not mark your lawn. Overall mf of Trolley and 

Rubber Mat only 4”. Rubber Mat measures 14” x 7°, Overall height with Steel 

Support Handles 19°, when fitted with seat—20°. Distance between Support 
Handles—164". (Sent on Approval if desired) 


Send for our fully illustrated list of Horticultural Brushware and Tools, free on request 


COOKS (Newich) BRUSHES LIMITED 


Mekers of Quality Brushware since 18/4 
MILE CROSS LANE 18 NORWICH NOR 42N 


PLOUGH WITH THE Pst 


‘AUTO-CULTO Mk. V’ and of 

the ‘AUTO-GARDENER’ __ Implements 
designed and built for heavy 
usage and has ample power 
for ploughing under che 
heaviest conditions, single 


furrows up to 7* deep and 10” 
wide. Engine 5.3 b.h.p. 


THE ‘AUTO-GARDENER’ 
is the answer to most culti- 
vating problems. ONE 
machine that Ploughs and 
Cultivates. The 3 b.h.p. engine 
has 3 forward speeds and 


reverse, 


in both machines, driving 
power is transmitted to 
the landwheels and attach- 
ments through a 3 speed 
and reverse gearbox, and 
fitted with attachments 
4 on will mow grass, cut scrub, 
trim hedges, furrow,ridge, 
Write for illustrated brochure to: ALL BRITIS 


ALLEN & SIMMONDS | INCLUDING ENGINE | insecticide. 
(AUTO-CULTO) LTD. All machines are fitted THE ‘MIDGICULTO’ 
H 


with Villiers/LA.P. 4 3 b.h.p. engine, small, sturdy 

DE MONTFORT ROAD stroke engines. Demon- power gardener, power 

READING, BERKS. re oye RHS) strated on your own land driven to both landwheels 
Tel: Reading 1/2 itheut obligati 


and attachments. 
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MAY — 
MAXICROPPING 


Annuals. Dip seedling 
roots, and water in, 
with medium Maxicrop 


solution, 

Soft fruit, top fruit, 
roses. Spray with 50- 
50 Maxicrop solution. 


| gallon 22/6. 5 gallons 75/- 


for full particulars 
send to: 


MAXICROP LIMITED 
HOLDENBY, NORTHANTS 


“PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES | 


*® Instantaneous opening for rain, 
| leaving side protection. 
* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 
* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR 


Size 4 9 long, 4 
Price complete £1 


still 


as illustrated) 
wide, high in the centre. 
0 10s. Od. Extension without 

ends £9 Os. Od. 
PLUIE 45° Ex-Works 
The latest addition to the famous PLUIE range. 
Size 4° 9” long ¥ 2° wide, 154° high. Price 

complete Ex-Works £8 15s. Od. 


MEET US AT THE 
CHELSEA SHOW 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STRE 
| WEYBRIDGE SURREY WEYBRIDGE 2286 


always an 
attraction 
at the 


Chelsea Show 
May 16th -19th 
See the newest and 
best varieties on our 
exhibit in the 


marquee. 
List on application. 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD. 


Dept. R EDINBURGH -7 


‘ 99 
“HYDRA 60 

ALL PURPOSE - SPRAYS CONTINUOUSLY 
with minimum and easy pumping. Special 
device ensures spor continuous and 


powerful spray; self-supplying. 
MODEL No. I (as itiustraced) 
MODEL No. 4 with 2-zallon plastic 


knapsack container 


MMustrated Catalogue from: 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box 9-67. BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 
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Life'S much easier with 


k-break and tedious time-wasting are 
eae of the past with the TARPEN 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CUTTER, 
Weighing only 6 lb., its well guarded re- 
ciprocating blades give the clean secateur 
cut approved by professional gardeners. 
Price: from £17. ros. 


SEE US AT STAND NO. 7 
CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—The most powerful and efficient 
electric machine of its kind on the market. It gives you fast, close 
cutting of grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers 
and motor scythes, e.g. on steep banks, ditch sides, etc. 

Price: from £14. 10s. (P.T. extra) 


Write for a free leaflet giving all the details of these machines and the Tarpen 
Hoe/Tiller and Chain Saws, etc., tools that are really built for the job. 
Deferred terms can easily be arranged. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. Tel. : KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


FOLIAR FEEDING 
with SANGRAL 


‘THE analysis of Sangral plus the organic base makes it ideal for foliar 
feeding of Roses. In addition to the Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash, 
the trace elements contained in Sangral—Boron, Magnesium, Manganese 
and Iron make good the normal deficiences experienced during growth. 
Splendid results have been achieved by gardeners using the following 
strengths of Sangral:—Commence feeding in April. 
Three dessertspoons of Sangral to 1-gallon of water. 1 gallon feeds 
approximately 25 plants. Feed once weekly. A Half Gallon Can of 
Sangral will make approximately 100-gallons of liquid manure, suitable 
for foliar feeding, this would be sufficient to feed 2,500 plants. Young 
foliage responds quicker than old foliage and the best time to apply 
Sangral is early in the morning. 
A keen rose grower and exhibitor at the R.H.S. and other major shows 
reports the following results from a total of 26 shows attended during 1960, 
First prizes 13. Second prizes 7. Third prizes 2. Fourth prizes 1. 
Unplaced 3. 
If you require further information on Sangral for Foliar Feeding write 
to:— LASCO Limited, 33, Carruthers Street, Liverpool, 3. 


SANGRAL Ten-Day Fertiliser. Bottles 2/3, 3/9; Half Gal. 15/-; One Gal. 27/- 
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JUSTIN BRO 


ICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NE 


In office hours— Wickham brook 200 


OKE LTD. 


WMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 


Out of office hours—W/ickhambrook 304 


EDWIN MURRELL, LTD. 


are well known for 


MINIATURE ROSES 
OLD-FASHIONED 


and 


SPECIES ROSES 


GARDENERS TAKE NOTE! 


FOIL ..... 


prevents bites from all insects in gardens, 
woods, fields. It is pleasant, harmless to 
skin and eyes, and it is efficient. 
1/9d a bottle, post & packing 9d 
or 3 bottles for 6/6d inclusive 
From: R. C. GREEN, LTD. 
Chemists 
187a Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3 


Tel.: KEN 2069 


and 
the best of the 


MODERN ROSES 


as well 


PORTLAND NURSERIES, 
SHREWSBURY 


Clematis and Climbers 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
Trees 

Flowering Shrubs 

Roses and Hardy Perennials 
and other Quality Nursery Stock. 


Write for fine illustrated Tree and Shrub 
Catalogue 1/- post free 


Cupressus Leylandii, orders booked for 
Autumn delivery. 


PENNELL & SONS, LTD. 
312 High Street, Lincoln 


THE FLEXA MOWER is unique 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling 


* long grass up to 12" high * wet or wilted grass 


Pam positioned flexible Sheffield steel blades give the 
*scissor-cut’ action that does not depend 
upon fick fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 


ith the Flexa. It glides over rough, uneven 
in. of the ground—easy propulsion is'« main 
of our machines. Please write for full details. 


4 sizes (12, 14, 16 and 18-in. widths) 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 


As used in the 
Wisley 
Z 
ZA 
a 
* Grass boxes available for all models 
ious THE FLEXA LAWN MOWER CO., LTD., 25 Guildford Rd., Woking, Surrey 
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The Vase for your 1961 
“FLOWER SHOW 


THE NEW SENSATIONAL 2-PIECE 
POLYTHENE VASE (Colour Mid-Green) 


IN 3 SIZES: 

Quontity Prices 

on Application plus 6 post and pk. 
In stock—Immediate delivery 


NO TIPPING NO RUSTING 
NO LEAKING NO DENTING 


C. SALES & SON 


(Horticultural Sundries) 
26 CHINGFORD MOUNT ROA 
LONDON, E.4 Tel. 1116 


12” 7/6 
4 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 


truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 


times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


WHEELS 

12" by 2” 
ROLLER BEARING 
PNEUMATIC TYRED 


cannacGe £416.12. 6 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Send 


Just to see the wonderful range of 
WEBB Lawnmowers is to know 
why, when you own a WEBB, you 
possess the best. And the best costs 
so little more for WEBB — the 
acknowledged leaders in design 
and lawnmower developments — 
offer the finest value for money 
in mowers today. Buy a WEBB 
mower now and over all the lon 
years of trouble-free mowing 

you'll never regret the choice. 


So silent and simpleto use. _ 
Easily accessible 12v. : 
battery which ; 

can be re- 

charged with 

carcharger. 12” 

model gives 14 

hrs. continuous 


cutting. 
14” model 24 hrs. 


From €48. 19. 10. 
(Tex paid) complete with battery. 


Webb 14° Motor Mower 
—<a really hi lity mower 
at a REALLY fow PRICE! 


2} h.p. 4-strokeengine with _4 
recoil starter. Patent clutch |) 
control allews free- 

wheeling 

forward and 

backward. 


£40. 12. 8. (Tax paid) 
POWER MOWER DEMONSTRATION 


Ask for name of your nearest Agent 
who will give FREE home demon- 
stration—without obligation. 


At all good Ironmongers and Stores; or write 
for ith d colour catal to:— 


H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. 
TAME RD., BIRMINGHAM 6 


3 “BIKINI” 
the Mower youll ever buy: 
| 
! Webb Battery- 
Driven Electric 
Mower 12” ie 
ai” 
—the most advanced lawnmower 
available today! 5 
Also 12° 3 
# Mains- 
driven 
Electric 
\ / \ cutting cylin- 
MODEL IA 
PLATFORM SIZE 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 
with 
: WEBB offer a superb range of 5 Hand : 
Lawnmowers 10°, 12. and the handy 
— - 
= 


RURAL INTERLACE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


Only best seasoned 
timber used. 
This fencing 

WILL LAST 
Also Wattle, Osier. 
Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Gates, 

Arches, etc. 

LISTS FREE from: 
t. (R), 
MORETON ST., 


Dept. 
DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


CONSERVATORIES 
GARDEN 


Garages, Greenhouses, 

leese-bexes and garden 

bulidings of all descrip- 

tlens. 

Hire purchase terms 
available 


Please send for 
Ulustrated catalogue. 
ALPHA WOODCRAFT 
Dept. 4, Star Road, ey Heath 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


Beigrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the spring and 
summer months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 


POT GROWN SHRUBS 
for present planting 


Escallonia, Genista 
Fuchsia, Caryopteris 
Buddleia, Choisya 
Lonicera, Wistaria 
Clematis, etc. 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The mest beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


BOOKS 


BOTANY, AGRICULTURE FORESTRY, FRUIT 
CULTURE, GARDENS & GARDENING 


New publications supplied. A large selection of 
second-hand and rare volumes in stock. Agents 
for publications of the Natural History Museum 
and the Ray Society. Please write for free catalogue. 
Ubraries purchased 
BERNARD QUARITCH LTD 
Antiquarian booksellers since |847 


11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


PARHAM 
PULBOROUGH SUSSEX 
Furnirurs, Picrures, NeepLeworK AND 

FLowers IN House 


Open to visitors by permission of the Hon. Clive 
Pearson on Suns. Weds. Thurs. & Bank Holidays 
from 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission 2/6. 


Walled garden, pleasure grounds, greenhouses, 
open to visitors on Weds. & Thurs. | p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Admission 1/-. 


Road A283 between Pulborough and Storrington. 


For every spraying purpose 


For every spray! — Insecticide, limewash, 
creosote, etc. Sot Seeuble ible action spray does it 
quickly and efficiently. Made from brass with 3 
nozzies, 2 ft. brass extension lance, angle bend. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 60/- COMPLETE 
From Stores, lreonmongers or Manufecturers 


Write for lilustrated Leaflet : 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 2=— 


(Dept. R.H.), Progress Road, Southend-on-Sea 


- 
DENS. ee rer * ag 
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NO PAINTING 


LOW 


The All-Cedar EXTENDIBLE UNIT 
GREENHOUSE 


UPKEEP 
COSTS 


Write for illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
and visit our stand No. 12 at the Chelsea Flower Show. 


Ly 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


Phone: PRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


Our Catalogue of 
WATER LILIES 


AND 


AQUATICS 


is full of helpful information on preparing 

a pond and choosing plants. Free copy sent 

on request. We send out very hardy stock 
grown out of doors in our own Nursery. 


TAYLOR’S NURSERY 


BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


Your Specialist 
Bookshop 
Secondhand books bought 


and sold or part exchanged 
Overseas enquiries welcome. 


LANDSMAN’S POSTAL BOOKSHOP 


Every book on 


1961 1/6 dohie) 
including Farming, Forestry, Bee- 
keeping 


Monthly Book Reviews Issued 


LANDSMAN’S BOOKSHOP 


Liangollen, Denbs., N. Wales. Tel. Llangollen 3300 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


ARBORICULTURE 
TREE SURGERY 
FORESTRY 


All types of tree work carried out by fully 
trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
Mobile and fully insured. 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tel.: Godalming 2406 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


la ms dia. bamboo bound by 
In rolls—49", 59° and wide. 


and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL.: 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


A 
a 
: 
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CEANOTHUS 


Blue flowered evergreen shrubs for sunny 
tions. Plant now. 
All at 12/6 each post free. 

Cascade Free flowering. Feathery 
Divaricatus Thimble headed 
Dignity Fast growing. Pale Blue 
Impressus Smalileaved. Dark Blue 
Russellianus Free flowering, dark leaves 


Veitchianus Stiffieaved. Deep bright Blue 
Write for our full catalogue 1/6. 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Chelsea Show + Stand No. 5 


BAMBOO CANES 


A. Thin 
s. d. 

i210. 5 0 

18in. 5S 6 

2 ft. 66 

ae 7F 6 

4 ft. 15 0 

5 fe. 

6 ft. 50 0 

7h 600 

8 fe. 65 0 

10 fc. 70 0 


Orders over £5 carriage paid. Under £5 add 2/6 
for freight. C.W.O. 

Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates. 
BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


THE BRITISH 


B. Med C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 


s. d. s. d. &% 
5 6 76 0 
6 6 10 0 2 6 
76 12 6 15 0 
10 0 15 0 20 0 
15 0 20 0 25 0 
20 0 30 © 40 0 
50 0 55 0 60 0 
55 0 60 0 70 0 
65 0 70 0 80 0 
70 0 80 0 90 0 
80 0 909 0 100 0 


Tobacco Curing Cooperative 


DUNMOW - ESSEX 


Ten years research in 
Nicotiana Tobaccum 
for British Gardens 


Seeds 
PLANTS 
(30 varieties) 
Literature Curing 


Manufacturing Appliances 
Advisory Bureay, etc. 

All requirements for these whe 
wish to grow and make their 
own tobocco ot under 

6d. per ounce 

Enquiries invited. 


Send for New Free Liste Easy Terms, from 10% 
deposit. All types of GARAGES, SHEDS, 


ra 
— 


Ar VALUE 


RUSTIC WEATHERBOARD 


As illustrated. Strong 6ft. 
| long panels from 25/- 
CLOSEBOARD 
from 28/- 
DURABLE 
INTERWOVEN 


from 13/- 


All creosoted and carriage paid 250 mis. 
TOP-GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
6ft. long hazel from 11/9 Willow from 13/6 
Carriage paid 150 ote. 6/- surcharge for less than 


nels. 


Lounges, Greenhouses, Ladders, Tubs, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS LIMITED 


(Dept. 


R), 


Barkham Road., Wokingham, Berks. 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 
Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 


Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


Knight’s Nurseries Ltd. 


Hailsham, Sussex 
Telephone 454 


Roses, 
Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 


for Autumn delivery 
Send for Catalogue. Post free 


GOODNESS OF 
YOUR GARDEN 


WITH 


Rhubarb, Gooseberries, 
Blackcurrants,Rasp- 
berr Piums — bottle 
them all in season and 
the fruits of 

winter. 
make bene 
bortli easy and so 


PLANTOIDS LTD. BROMLEY KENT 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


CLOSURES 


LOAM 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD, 
KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
ROAD KETTERING Phone 


ATION 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


Nottinghamshire 
Marl. 


John Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost. 
Turf Renovator. 
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as you paint 
with 


CUPRINOL 


FUNGICIDAL 
PAINTS 


These are the perfect protective paints for 
glasshouses, frames, Dutch lights and all 
horticultural timber prone to mildew. 
Specially formulated for the exacting 
requirements of the nursery trade. Cuprinol 
Fungicidal Paints are tougher and 
weather-resistant, The incorporation of 
powerful fungicides prevents the formation 
of mildew and moulds. 


buildings are being painted 
this system effects large 
savings tn time and labour 
cesta 


Specifica:.ons for painting 
new timber, and for 
application to previously 
treated woodwork, wiil be 
gladly surplied on request. 


CUPRINOL LTD. (DEPT. 48) 9 UPPER BELGRAVE ST. LONDON SW1. PHONE: BEL, 8315 
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Gardeners 
by FRED STREETER, 


‘New ideas for the garden come up 
every year, but only you and your crops can 
prove their worth. Time was when Plantoids were thought of as 
a gimmick, but not any more—not once they’ve been used. 
Given normal good husbandry the use of Plantoids produces 
startling results, as many thousands of Fellows will confirm. 
Plantoids enable you to put the correct amount of plant food in 
the correct spot at the precise time when it will do most good. 
In short, they provide an extremely simple way to give individual 
treatment to cherished plants. If you haven't already done so, 
try Plantoids —just try them, the results will be a credit to you’. 


PLANTOIDS 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


Also From WOOLWORTHS, BOOTS, SEEDSMEN, 
for And STORES EVERYWHERE 


Prinied by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & (0. Lid., London and Colchester 
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